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PERFECT CONTRITION AND PERFECT CHARITY 


P. pe LETTER, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College, Kurseong, India 


HE persuasion that perfect contrition is not difficult seems to be 
aa in the Church of our twentieth century. Some three years 
ago, when our Holy Father asked the faithful to pray that the practice 
of perfect contrition might become a familiar one to them, he seems to 
have sanctioned this conviction.!_ And a number of spiritual treatises 
issued during the last decades have endeavored to strengthen it.2 Yet 
a half-conscious, perhaps unacknowledged doubt lingers in many 
Catholic minds that an act of perfect contrition may not, after all, be 
soeasy. All have heard or read that sorrow for sins, to be perfect con- 
trition, has to be motivated by pure love for God in Himself. But how 
many will dare to say that they are sorry for their sins out of pure divine 
charity? 

It is common theological teaching today that the love of God for His 
own sake is the motive that characterizes perfect contrition and dis- 
tinguishes it from attrition or imperfect contrition, motivated, as this 
is, only by interested reasons. This common teaching is undoubtedly 
true. However, it has, I believe, led to a misunderstanding, which is 
perhaps at the root of the fear among certain of the faithful that an act 
of perfect contrition is, in point of actual practice, difficult to make. 

The perfect contrition which justifies outside of, though not without 
reference to, the sacrament of penance is indeed to be motivated, 
“informed,” or perfected, by love of God; but it does not have to be 
motivated by a love of God that is as perfect as possible—this is the 
point on which misunderstanding arises. Contrition is sufficiently 
perfect to wipe out all sins as soon as it is under the actual or virtual 
influence of charity, even though this charity may not be as perfect as 
possible. There are indeed degrees in the supernatural love of God 
which is charity, and any degree of this love will suffice as a motive for 

1 The general intention for the Apostleship of Prayer, November, 1943, approved by 
the Holy Father: “Ut familiare habeamus perfectae contritionis exercitium.” 

2 Especially J. von den Driesch, Perfect Contrition (17th ed.; St. Louis: Herder, 1912); 
F. Rouvier, S.J., The Conquest of Heaven (Baltimore: Murphy, 1924); H. C. Semple, S.J., 
Heaven Open to Souls (New York: Benziger, 1916). This last work is more extensive than 
the others. 
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the contrition that justifies. On the other hand, a love of God, super- 
natural indeed, but not charity in the proper sense, is not a sufficient 
motive for perfect contrition. 

Why have Catholic theologians been led to demand more than the 
minimum degree of charity for perfect contrition, and why, conse- 
quently, have they seemed, at times, to make this act appear to be one 
of great difficulty? The answer may perhaps be sought in their very 
notion of charity. During the history of theology, there have been, in 
fact, different conceptions of the third theological virtue. A necessary 
condition of charity, or of the benevolent love of friendship character- 
istic of it, is the disinterested love of God for His own sake. In this 
there is agreement among all Catholic theologians. But some have 
taught the necessity of a love of God developed to the point of perfect 
selflessness. With a number of other theologians, I should differ from 
this view. This high perfection of the love of God is found in great 
saints, but it does not seem to be an essential feature of the theological 
virtue of charity, as such. Hence it would not be required for perfect 
contrition. 

Theologians today commonly oppose the love of benevolence (amor 
benevolentiae) to the love of desire (amor concupiscentiae). Those who 
for perfect contrition require the perfection of charity, in the sense 
explained, would exclude from real charity all love of desire; they con- 
ceive charity to be entirely disinterested. In their view, the love of 
benevolence should abstract from any consideration of oneself; any 
regard for one’s own advantage, even one’s spiritual advantage, would 
mar the purity of the love of God and destroy the essence of charity. 
In its application to perfect contrition, this doctrine means that only an 
entirely pure and selfless love of God can motivate the sorrow for sin 
that justifies. If this be true, one may well ask how many Catholics 
ever reach this peak of perfection. Surely, the desire of our Holy 

*Cf. J. de Guibert, S.J., Etudes de théologie mystique (Toulouse, 1930), pp. 241-53. 
The classical work of P. Rousselot, Pour l’histoire du probléme de amour au Moyen age 
(extract from Beitrage zur Geschichte der Phil. des Mittelalters, VI, 6 [Miinster, 1908]), 
remains fundamental in this question. 

‘This pure, disinterested character of charity and of perfect contrition is stressed by 
most authors, especially by moralists; e.g., Davis (Moral and Pastoral Theology, III, 355 f.): 
“Perfect contrition is sorrow that is elicited from the motive of disinterested love; imper- 


fect contrition is a sorrow that is elicited from a less exalted motive, such as gratitude or 
fear of punishment.” 
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Father that all should grow familiar with the practice of perfect con- 
trition would suggest a different notion of charity. 

It would seem, in fact, that the act of divine charity does not mean a 
love of benevolence for God that is absolutely disinterested. The love 
of God can be properly selfless, and yet not exclude, but in fact imply, 
a well ordered self-love; it is, therefore, interested as well as disinter- 
ested. Obviously, there does exist a love of self which destroys love 
for God—for instance, the love of self inherent in all mortal sin. But 
there is also a love of self which is a necessary part of supernatural 
divine charity. Were we to attempt to discard all self-interest from 
our love of benevolence for God, we should be striving for something 
unreal. Carried too far, this effort might lead to a practical error, the 
theoretical expression of which has been condemned by the Church as 
Quietism. 

The intention here is to show that: (1) the conception that includes 
in charity an interested love of God is traditional in the Church; it is 
found in St. Augustine and St. Thomas; (2) the traditional teaching, 
especially among spiritual writers, holds for a number of degrees of per- 
fection in charity, and asserts that the minimum degree is required and 
sufficient for true divine charity; (3) intrinsic reasons drawn from the 
very nature of supernatural love of God demonstrate this conception. 
In conclusion, it will be briefly shown how this view of charity explains 
what is necessary for perfect contrition. 


ST. AUGUSTINE AND ST. THOMAS 


As one might conclude almost a priori from the two extreme interpre- 
tations that have been given of it, St. Augustine’s doctrine on divine 
charity synthesizes both a disinterested love of God for His own sake 
and a well-ordered love of seli—namely, an interested love of God as our 
Supreme Good. One interpretation stresses only the disinterested love 
of God; the other claims St. Augustine’s patronage for the interested 
desire of God as the essence of charity.6 For example, the Quietists, 
who required for perfect charity an entirely selfless love of God, made 

5 Interested love, or love of desire, as opposed to love of benevolence, is usually called 
amor concupiscentiae. When applied to God as its object, it is better designated amor 
concupiscentiae amicabilis. Cf. J. de Guibert, S.J., Theologia Spiritualis (Rome, 1937), 


p. 319. 
° Cf. E. Portalié, “Augustin (Saint),” DTC, I, 2436 f. 
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appeal to St. Augustine’s theory of chaste love (amor castus), which 
abstracts from any reward: “Nos ergo Deum amemus, fratres, pure et 
caste. Non est castum cor, si Deum ad mercedem colit.’” This 
chaste love has its typical expression in the spouse who loves the bride- 
groom for his own sake and not for the treasures he may bring her. 
This interpretation has exaggerated the disinterestedness of charity, 
excluding from it all personal advantage. Another theory—that of 
Bolgeni and his followers—lays exclusive, or at least main stress on the 
aspect of an interested desire of God, as developed by St. Augustine, 
and concludes that he held disinterested love of God to be impossible 
for man, since charity is but the desire for our own beatitude, which can 
be found in God alone: “Si enim Deus est summum hominis bonum, 
... Sequitur profecto quoniam summum bonum appetere est bene 
vivere, et nihil aliud est bene vivere quam toto corde, tota anima, tota 
mente Deum diligere.”* As a matter of fact, both aspects of the love 
of God are found in St. Augustine, but in an harmonious synthesis, 
which is perhaps most happily expressed in the De doctrina christiana 
“‘Charitatem voco motum animi ad fruendum Deo propter seipsum, et 
se et proximo propter Deum.”® In the very Augustinian formula, frui 
Deo propter seipsum, there is implied both an interested and a disin- 
terested love of God. 

From this rather explicit teaching of St. Augustine on charity as the 
desire of the Supreme Good, theologians have concluded that his con- 
cept of the virtue is broader than that of a later theology, comprising, 
as it does, both the love of benevolence or of friendship and also the love 
of desire for God as the Supreme Good.'® The conclusion may be 
correct. At all events, let it be noted that for St. Augustine a love of 
God which would be solely a love of benevolence, excluding all self- 
interest (as some later Scholastics conceive perfect love), would be 
unthinkable. According to him, the purity of the love of God excludes 
only that love of desire which seeks a reward other than God Himself. 
To desire God is in no way against the disinterested character of 
charity: “Deus noster laudetur voluntate, ametur charitate; gratuitum 

7 In Psalm. LV, 17 (PL, XXXVI, 658). 

* De moribus eccl., TI, 25 (PL, XXXII, 1330). 


® De doctrina christ., III, 10, 16 (PL, XXXIV, 72). 
10 Cf. J. Scheeben, Dogmatik, III, 937 f.; J. Mausbach, Ethik des hl. Augustinus (Frei- 


burg, 1909), I, 181. 
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sit quod amatur et quod laudatur. Quidest gratuitum? Ipse propter 
se,et non propter aliud. Sienim laudes Deum ut det tibi aliquid aliud, 
jam non gratis amas Deum.” And further: ‘‘Si amas, si suspiras, si 
gratis colis eum a quo emptus es [Iesum Christum]. . . noli extra eum 
aliud quaerere; ipse tibi sufficit.”" And if it be asked how these two 
apparently opposed affections can exist together, the Augustinian 
answer undoubtedly lies in the notion of the fruition of God (frui Deo). 
The fruition of God is at once selfless and self-interested; it is equally a 
self-forgetting surrender to God and a self-perfecting beatitude. To 
obey the famous “Fecisti nos ad te. . .” is at once to empty and to fill 
one’s heart. ’ 

Accepting St. Augustine’s doctrine, but viewing things in different 
perspective, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Bonaventure, and practically all 
the veleres“ do not exclude from divine charity the love of God as our 
Supreme Good. St. Bonaventure’s position is unmistakable, and 
forms an appropriate introduction to that of St. Thomas. To the 
question about the reward at which charity is not to aim, St. Bonaven- 
ture answers: “‘Illud [sc., the exclusion of reward] intelligitur de prae- 
mio creato, de praemio autem increato non habet veritatem, quia 
maxima caritas maxime desiderat uniri Deo et habere Deum.”* And 
still more explicitly: ‘Nullum est inconveniens dicere quod motus 
caritatis possit esse mercenarius, si dicatur mercenarius ex intuitu 
mercedis aeternae et increatae.’* According to St. Bonaventure, 
then, the interested desire to possess God is not against the purity of 
charity. 

For his part, St. Thomas presupposes a certain love of desire as an 
intrinsic condition making divine charity possible for us. If God were 
not our Good, we would be unable to love Him: ‘‘Dato enim per impos- 
sibile quod Deus non esset hominis bonum, non esset ei ratio dili- 
gendi.’?7 And elsewhere: ‘Non esset in natura alicuius quod amaret 
Deum, nisi ex eo quod unumquodque dependet a bono quod est 
Deus.’"* The so-called physical theory of love, which implies a 
fundamental self-interest in all love of God, is undoubtedly found in 


In Psalm. LIII, 10 (PL, XXXVI, 626). 


2 Loc. cit. 18 Cf. Portalié, art. cit. 
4 Cf. Scheeben, op. cit., I, 945. 1 In III Sent., d. 26, q. 1, ad Sm. 
6 Thid., d. 27, q. 2, a. 2. 17 Sum. Theol., I1-I1, q. 16, a. 13 ad 3m. 


18 Tbid., I, q. 60, a. 5 ad 2m. 
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St. Thomas.'!® The most explicit text in the Summa occurs in answer 
to the question: ‘“Utrum Deus sit propter seipsum ex caritate dili- 
gendus,’’° and runs as follows: “Zy propter importat habitudinem 
alicuius causae; est autem quadruplex genus causae, sc. finalis, formalis, 
efficiens, et materialis, ad quam reducitur etiam materialis dispositio,” 
In terms of the first three kinds of causality, St. Thomas goes on, 
charity loves God for His own sake; but the fourth kind opens the door 
to interested love: “Quarto modo [Deus] potest diligi propter aliud, 
quia scilicet ex aliquibus aliis disponimur ad hoc quod in dilectione 
Dei proficiamus ; puta per beneficia ab eo suscepta, vel praemia sperata, 
vel etiam per poenas quas per ipsum vitare intendimus.” In a love 
of charity for God, therefore, one may also aim at whatever disposes 
one to love God better; and in doing so, one does not go against the 
purity of charity. To desire union with God is in conformity with 
disinterested love, since that union is but a disposition to love Him for 
His own sake. This particular interested love, therefore, is compatible 
with a love of benevolence; and in this sense charity may have a re- 
ward in view, and may desire it.** In other places, St. Thomas takes 
for granted that both the love of desire and the love of benevolence 
are found in charity, though the latter is obviously the more important. 
Thus: “Maius est in se bonum Dei quam bonum quod participare 
possumus fruendo ipso, et ideo simpliciter homo magis diligit Deum 
quam seipsum.””? The same interested aspect is implied in the de- 
scription of charity as a tendency to man’s final end: “Caritas tendit 
in ultimum finem sub ratione finis ultimi; quod non convenit alicui 
alii virtuti.””* 

From all this it seems safe to conclude that St. Thomas does not 
regard the pure disinterested benevolence of charity as being violated 
by desire for one’s own highest spiritual good—by a desire of God 


19 Rousselot, op. cit., passim. 20 Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 27, a. 3c. 
2 Cf. In III Sent., d. 29, q. 1, a. 4, sol.: “. .. habens caritatem non potest habere oculum 
ad mercedem, ut ponat aliquid quodcumque finem amati, scilicet Dei . . .; potest tamen 


habere oculum ad mercedem ut ponat beatitudinem creatam finem amoris, non autem 
finem amati.” This comes very near to the position of the Summa. 


2 Sum. Theol., II-I1, q. 26, a. 3 ad 3m. 
% Tbid.,a.1adim. Cf. I-II, q. 65, a. 5 ad im: “Caritas non est qualiscumque amor 


Dei, sed amor Dei quo diligitur ut beatitudinis objectum ad quod ordinamur per fidem 
etspem.” For St. Thomas as for St. Augustine, amor finis ultimi is identical with charity, 
and finis is necessarily bonum amantis. 
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Himself as our Supreme Good. Here we recognize St. Augustine’s 
doctrine. 

If such was the position of the greatest of the Fathers of the Church 
and of the two princes of medieval Scholasticism, how have many 
later theologians come to exclude from charity all interested love of 
God, and to restrict the name of charity solely to the love of benevo- 
lence? 

The change—for change there has been—began with Scotus. In his 
commentary on the Sentences, he teaches that the constituent char- 
acteristic of charity is a disinterested love of God which would continue 
to exist even in the impossible hypothesis that God were not man’s 
Good: “Actus eius [caritatis] non est concupiscere bonum amanti, 
in quantum est commodum amantis; sed tendere in obiectum secun- 
dum se, etiamsi per impossibile circumscriberetur ab eo commoditas 
eiusad amantem. Hanc virtutem effectivam perficientem voluntatem 
in quantum habet affectionem iustitiae voco caritatem.”* With the 
proper characteristic of charity thus put in the affection of justice (the 
love of the other as other), all desire to possess God as our Supreme 
Good has to be eliminated from charity proper. Consequently, Scotus 
will refer the desire of God to the second theological virtue, hope.” 

The new conception of charity did, in fact, go with a parallel shift 
in the conception of hope, and with a different way of explaining the 
proper formal object of this virtue.*” St. Thomas’ view was this: 
“Spes habet rationem virtutis ex hoc ipso quod homo inhaeret auxilio 
divinae potestatis ad consequendum vitam aeternam.... Formale 
obiectum spei est auxilium divinae potestatis et pietatis.”** For St. 
Thomas, the desire of possessing God as the object of our beatitude 


* For this evolution of the Catholic conception of charity, cf. J. de Guibert, Etudes 
de théol. myst., pp. 245 ff. 

% In III Sent., d. 27, q. 2. 

% Tbid., d. 26, nn. 17-18: “Dico igitur quod caritas perficit voluntatem inquantum est 
affectiva affectione iustitiae; et spes perficit eam inquantum est affectiva affectione 
commodi.” 

2” J. de Guibert, Etudes de théol. myst., pp. 245 ff, notes this change in the conception 
of the virtue of hope. He imputes the alteration of the notion of charity to an excessive 
assimilation of divine charity as friendship with human friendship, or to a neglect of the 
metaphysical aspect of charity (pp. 249 ff). The historical study of the development 
and change in the Catholic conception of the theological virtue of hope doubtless prove 
interesting and valuable. 

80. disp. de Spe, a. 1. 
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does not belong to the virtue of hope, but to that of charity. However, 
after Scotus and his inflyential school, and especially after the thinkers 
of the seventeenth century—Suarez, Ripalda, and others—the desire 
to possess God was regarded as incompatible with the pure disinterested 
love of charity. Consequently, this desire was said to be part of the 
virtue of hope.2® And this transposition once made, and charity 
“cleansed” of all interested love of God, an entirely disinterested love 
for God in Himself and for His own sake emerges as the single content 
of charity. 

This concept of charity has made its way into the greater number of 
our theological treatises,*° perhaps largely in consequence of Suarez’ 
influence. Nevertheless, it remains true that the older traditional 
doctrine, found in St. Augustine, St. Thomas, and St. Bonaventure, 
which is today more commonly, but not universally overlooked, does 
not exclude from divine charity the interested love of God as our Su- 


preme Good.* 


DEGREES OF PERFECTION IN CHARITY 


If not all interested love of God is excluded from charity, it remains 
to be examined, what kind of self-interest does actually come into con- 
flict with the purity of charity, and, furthermore, what kinds of self- 
love are incompatible, not indeed with charity as such, but with the 
higher degrees of perfection in charity. In this connection, some 


historical data are in order.* 
St. Augustine discards from charity the mercenary love which has 
in view a reward other than God Himself: ‘‘Si enim laudes Deum, ut 


2° Suarez, De Spe, disp. I, c. 3, nn. 20-21. 

3° However, Schiffini (De Virtutibus, nn. 219-23) exposes and defends the traditional 
concept of hope; his thesis on charity is stated as follows: “Concupiscentiae ille amor 
quo Deum nobis optamus, si principaliter excitetur ex ipsa infinita perfectione, secundum 
quam Deus est finale nostrae beatitudinis obiectum, habendus est ut actus a caritate 
elicitus, non quidem primarius, sed secundarius.” Cf. also Palmieri, De Paenitentia, 
thesis 22. 

% Cf. J. de Guibert, Etudes de théol. myst., pp. 252-53: “Tl me parait certain que pour 
eux [les grands docteurs de I’amour, ss. Augustin, Bernard, Thomas, Bonaventure] . . . 
désir de Dieu et charité ne font qu’un.” 

A complete review of the history of this theological point is not attempted here. 
These few historical notes may serve, in spite of their fragmentary character, as an indica- 
tion of, and an introduction to, the doctrinal conclusion which they are meant to illustrate. 
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det tibi aliquid aliud, iam non gratis amas Deum.’* St. Thomas at 
least insinuates that a love of God which would not be charity is con- 
ceivable: “Caritas non est qualiscumque amor Dei’’;* it would not 
be charity, if God were not loved as the object of beatitude, toward 
which we are directed by faith and hope. Later on, the common view 
of theologians was expressed by the Council of Trent, which takes it as 
an established doctrine that before justification the soul does come to 
the “beginnings” of a supernatural love of God. The famous “diligere 
incipiunt” in chapter six of Session VI implies a supernatural love of 
God which is not charity ;* it likewise implies that there is a self-interest 
in this initial love of God which puts it below the level of true divine 
charity. 

Considering St. Thomas’ view, we find that a minimum standard 
is required and sufficient for charity proper. It is expressed where he 
deals with the perfection proper to charity as such: “Est de ratione 
caritatis ut Deus super omnia diligatur, et ut nullum creatum ei prae- 
feratur in amore.”* Therefore, a love in which there is not this pref- 
erence of God above all created things is not charity; it may at most 
be an initial love of God. In post-Tridentine theology, this preference 
was indicated in the phrase, “dilectio Dei appretiative summa.” 
Of the exclusion of interested views or desires St. Thomas has not a 
word; from what we know of his concept of charity, this is not sur- 
prising. Perhaps the reason is his conviction that all love of God which 
is supreme in its appreciation of its object is already a love of benevo- 
lence, as Bellarmine will likewise hold.*” At all events, this essential 
element of charity is to be found, naturally enough, in the three degrees 
of perfection which St. Thomas distinguishes in charity—incipiens, 
proficiens, et perfecta.** These degrees are distinguished in perfection, 
not by any difference in disinterestedness, but by the different activities 
which charity at its various stages inspires: “... secundum diversa 

% In Psalm. LIII, 10 (PL, XXXVI, 626). 

% Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 65, a. 5 ad 1m. 

% DB, 798. Cf. M. Premm, Das tridentinische “‘Diligere Incipiunt” (Graz, 1924); 
J. Périnelle, O.P., L’ Attrition d’aprés le Concile de Trente et d’aprés s. Thomas d’Aquin 
(Kain, 1927), pp. 20-34, where a not unbiased discussion of the text according to historical 


documents is to be found. 
% Q. disp. de Caritate, a. 10 ad 4m. 37 Controversiae, De Paenitentia, II, 11. 


% Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 24, a. 9. 
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studia ad quae homo perducitur per caritatis augmentum.” In the 
first degree there is the avoidance of sin and of what leads to it: “ad 
recedendum a peccato et resistendum concupiscentiae eius’”’; in the 
second degree there is progress in good actions: “‘ad hoc quod homo 
in bono proficiat”; in the third degree there is union with God and en- 
joyment of Him: “ad hoc ut Deo inhaereat et eo fruatur.”** Does 
this gradation in charity imply a growing disinterestedness? St. 
Thomas does not say so, and is seemingly indifferent to the point. 
The very highest degree of charity seems to be expressed in terms of 
interested love—the fruition of God. 

Furthermore, in other authors who discuss the degrees of perfection 
in charity we find little about increase in its selflessness; few indeed 
seem to have gone into the matter. St. Augustine, for example, 
speaks thus of the degrees of charity: ‘Sed numquid mox ut nascitur, 
iam prorsus perfecta est? Ut perficiatur, nascitur; cum fuerit nata, 
nutritur; cum fuerit nutrita, roboratur; cum fuerit roborata, per- 
ficitur.”*° Charity, therefore, grows in perfection; but its differences 
at different stages are not expressly indicated. Elsewhere St. Augus- 
tine distinguishes the “initium, augmentum, et perfectionem.”# 
But he throws no more light on our problem. 

St. Bonaventure distributes growth in perfection over the three 
ways of the spiritual life that were to become traditional in spiritual 
theology—the purgative, illuminative, and unitive ways.*? Under 
various names, this threefold division (which undoubtedly implies, but 
does not make explicit, a difference in disinterestedness in the love of 
God) will become the common property of subsequent ascetic writers 
and theologians. St. Francis de Sales, for instance, is worth citing. 
In his Treatise on the Love of God, he thus classifies the degrees of char- 
ity: (1) in souls recently freed from sin, who love vain and dangerous 
things together with God; (2) in souls who no longer love dangerous 
things but only good things, at the same time that they love these 
with excessive affection; (3) in souls who love neither anything super- 
fluous nor good things in an excessive way, but only what God wants 

3° Loc. cit. 

© In Ep. Ioann., tr. 5, 4 (PL, XXXV, 2014). 


“ Sermo CCCLXVIII, 4 (PL, XXXIX, 1654). 
® De Triplici Via, Prologus (Opera Omnia [ed. Quaracchi], VIII, 3). 
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them to love, as He wants them to love it; they love many things be- 
sides God, but only in Him and for His sake; (4) finally, in souls who not 
only love God above all things, but in all things love nothing but God; 
this degree is perfectly possessed by the Blessed Virgin Mary alone.* 
In this gradation, the increasing disinterestedness of charity is obvious 
and real. 

These few examples may suffice to show that growth in the perfection 
of divine love is not explicitly measured by an increase in disinterested- 
ness; this element is implied, but it is apparently considered a secondary 
element. In the light of the teaching of St. Thomas and St. Augustine, 
this fact will cause no surprise. The differences in perfection in the 
ascending degrees of charity derive from other sources—from the 
increasing range of objects to which charity extends, from its hold on 
man’s affections, etc. Perhaps it could be shown that these reasons 
for a distinction of degrees go together with a steady growth in selfless- 
ness of love; but this aspect has not been brought out. 

Nevertheless, when today we think of charity being more perfect, 
we are inclined to postulate a greater disinterestedness in it. We al- 
most take for granted—and this fact would suggest a shift in our view- 
point, as contrasted with that of the veleres—that perfect charity means 
a perfectly selfless love. Some would even say that all charity must 
reveal this perfect disinterestedness—a view to which I do not sub- 
scribe. It is, then, proper to ask the question: What kind of freedom 
from selfish motives is characteristic of the higher or highest degrees 
of charity, and is not found in the less perfect degrees? 

De Guibert proposes the following explanation, based on the doctrine 
of St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure.“ Dealing with the charity of the 
perfect (caritas perfectorum), he says that divine charity has a three- 
fold act: (1) the love of pure benevolence, in which the will finds pleas- 
ure in God’s own supreme goodness, without thinking of union with 
Him; this is the highest act of charity; (2) the desire of union with God, 
the infinite Good; this is the secondary act of charity, expressed by St. 
Thomas as “inhaerere Deo et ultimo fini’; (3) the love by which we 
wish our neighbor the same union with God. This threefold act is 
essential to divine charity and therefore always to be found in it, even 


* Treatise on the Love of God, X, 4-5. “ Theol. Spiritualis, pp. 317 ff. 
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in the perfect charity of heaven, where this threefold activity of charity 
is only one act. Here on earth, im via, these three acts can never reach 
such perfect unity; they are necessarily distinct and distinguished. 
A high intensity of one ordinarily does not simultaneously allow an 
equal intensity of the others; only successively can one make intense 
acts of the three. Consequently, whatever energy of love is spent on 
the last two acts seems to diminish the intensity of the first and pri- 
mary act of charity, the love of pure benevolence directed at God 
Himself. We say “seems” to diminish; the three acts belong to the 
same habit of charity, and there is no opposition between them. But 
in our pilgrims’ stage we are unable to unite them in equal intensity; 
progress in the perfection of charity will consist in coming closer to 
the uniting of them, as they are united in heavenly charity; it will see 
the pure love of God—the primary act of charity—absorb more and 
more, and unite in a fuller synthesis the desire for union with Him and 
the love of one’s neighbor. The growing disinterestedness of charity, 
as charity becomes more perfect, consists in a more real and more felt 
dominion of the disinterested love of benevolence over the secondary, 
though likewise essential, acts of charity. 

If I understand this doctrine correctly, a real growth in disinterested- 
ness does take place, as charity moves to higher degrees. However, 
it is not a growth that excludes the “interested” acts of charity; if 
these are essential to the very nature of supernatural charity, they 
must remain always. The growth, in fact, is towards the unification 
of all affections in the one object, God Himself. The primary act of 
charity then stands out more than the secondary acts, and in perfect 
charity the love for God appears and is more disinterested than 
interested. This constitutes a real progress, for whose achievement 
there is no need of any artificial effort so to love God “as if” one did 
not want union with Him; the progress comes about spontaneously 
from the sheer growth in charity itself. The more intense charity 
becomes, the closer it approaches the simplicity of the synthesizing 
love of benevolence, as this will exist in heaven. Perfect synthesis is 
not for this earth; here one reaches only a predominance of the love of 
benevolence over the other two acts, secondary, but essential to charity. 
When this predominance becomes quite marked, it would appear that 
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all interested desires are excluded; however, their exclusion is more 
apparent than real, and is never complete. Charity here on earth 
can never reach the perfection wherein attention would be paid solely 
to the love of benevolence, and the other two acts neglected; the false 
assertion of Quietism in this regard has been condemned.“ 

Still less can this perfection of disinterestedness be postulated as 
the specific difference of divine charity. As has been already shown,“ 
St. Thomas conceives the supernatural love of God for His own sake 
independently of this accidental perfection; the theological virtue of 
charity is present and active in a soul long before this perfection is 
reached. Charity will be present whenever, together with the inter- 
ested desire of God, a true love of benevolence towards Him is had— 
whenever our Supreme Good is loved more for what it is in itself than 
for what we are able to possess of it.‘” 

When will this love of benevolence not be present, even in a super- 
natural love for God? In other words, what is an “initial” love of 
God, that does not come up to the level of charity?** 

St. Thomas would answer that love is “initial” as long as something 
else is preferred to God, so that God is not really loved above all things. 
This will be the case as long as any sinful affection, even if be only 
venially sinful, is consciously adhered to; for in that case, as reflection 
will reveal, God is not loved for what He is in Himself—the Supreme 
Good. He is indeed loved, but somehow in His reference to man, not 
“for His own sake,” as He is in Himself; for, as He is in Himself, He 
is the Good, to be loved above all other goods. So long as He is not 
loved super omnia, He is not loved propter seipsum; love is only “in- 
itial.” It still lacks the element of a supreme “appreciation” of God, 
and still fails to imply an element of genuine and objective disin- 
terestedness; it therefore remains below the level of true divine charity, 

“ DB, 1327, 1328. “Cf. supra, pp. 514-16. 

‘1 This is St. Thomas’ consistent teaching; cf. Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 26, a. 3 ad 3m; 
and elsewhere; St. Bonaventure (Jn III Sent., d. 29, a. unic., q. 2 ad 4m [Opera Omnia, 
ed. Quaracchi, III, 642]): “Per caritatem diligo summum bonum Deo et summum bonum 
mihi, ita quod volo, quod Deus habeat summum bonum et sit summum bonum fer essen- 
tiam, mihi vero per participationem; et multo magis opto sibi quam mihi.” 

48 We leave aside the historical consideration of the Tridentine “diligere incipiunt.” 


But it surely stands for a supernatural love of God which is not elicited by the theological 
virtue of charity. This virtue is given only in justification and not before. 
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THE NATURE OF DIVINE CHARITY 


From all that precedes, the conclusion is that divine charity does 
not exclude all interested love. One may now ask, “Why not?” The 
reason will lie in the very nature of charity itself. 

Charity is indeed divine in a true sense; for its specifying object 
is God as He is in Himself, and its co-principle in man is the Holy 
Spirit. However, charity is also human, and therefore necessarily 
imperfect. It is we who through divine charity love God for His own 
sake; hence our purest love of benevolence in God’s regard cannot 
but be of “interest” to us, and imply an advantage to us. This follows 
from the very nature of all created activity. Every action of a finite 
being is meant to actuate its potentialities, to increase its being and 
perfection ; it is unavoidably “interested.”’ Purely disinterested action, 
whereby the agent would gain no perfection, is for God alone, because 
He alone is pure perfection—pure Act; having no potentiality in Him, 
He can acquire nothing. But all finite beings necessarily acquire 
some perfection from their activity.*® It follows, therefore, that divine 
charity in us, being a created activity, will necessarily imply some 
acquisition of perfection on our part; it cannot be totally “disinter- 
ested.’’5° 

Nevertheless, divine charity in us is a created activity of a very 
particular sort, and for this reason, it can be, and essentially is, more 
disinterested than interested. Since charity is the tendency of the 
supernaturalized will towards the supreme supernatural end—God as 
He is in Himself—it wills and loves that end in itself more than it 
desires and loves the acquisition of it. For man’s fruition of God 
through charity can never be exhaustive ;* it is always finite and lim- 
ited. Hence, metaphysically speaking, charity tends more funda- 

49 Cf. Sum. Theol., I, q. 44, a. 4.c.: “Sunt autem quaedam quae simul agunt et patiuntur, 
quae sunt agentia imperfecta; et his convenit quod, etiam in agendo, intendant aliquid 
acquirere. Sed primo agenti, qui est agens tantum, non convenit agere propter acquisi- 
tionem alicuius finis.” 

5° The disinterested intention, by which we would make abstraction, so far as our con- 
scious desire goes, from the spiritual gain which is implied in every act of charity, would 
evidently not change this objective fact. 

5 Cf. In IT Sent., d. 3, q. 4, a. unic., ad 4m: “Est quidam finis per se subsistens, non 


dependens secundum esse a re quae est ad finem: et iste finis magis desideratur quidem 
acquiri; sed amatur supra id quod acquisitum est ab illo; et talis finis est Deus.” 
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mentally and really to God as He is in Himself than to the limited 
fruition of Him; for God, as the subsistent, infinite Good, is the source 
of all participated and finite good, and the acquisition of God which 
charity intends is such a participated and finite good.” In the psy- 
chological order, this truth will be expressed in a consciousness of the 
predominance of the disinterested love of benevolence in God’s regard; 
selflessness will appear as more fundamental to, and characteristic of, 
charity than any desire for what we may acquire of Him.” When 
charity grows more perfect, this conscious predominance of the selfless 
element may even seem to exclude all self-interest; but, as has been 
said, here the appearances do not reveal the whole of the interior 
reality. 

The disinterestedness of charity appears still more fundamental when 
one considers the supernatural character of man’s last end, and, in 
particular, the personal relation in which charity places us in regard of 
the infinite Good, an eminently personal Being. Before the personal 
God, or rather, before the divine Persons, the only real and truthful 
attitude is a self-forgetting love of benevolence. Even a created person 
is loved for his own sake, on account of his absolute, spiritual value; 
apart from sin, he can never be loved as a mere means to an end. 
So much the more, then, must God, the Absolute in dignity and worth, 
be loved for His own sake; if He is loved otherwise—sc., primarily in 
view of the profit to be derived from His love—He is not taken for 
what He is, nor loved as He is in Himself. 

Nevertheless, this selfless love of God is at the same time interested. 
As it is expressed in acts of our supernaturalized wills, it produces an 
actuation of our growing being, an increase in supernatural perfection; 
for it cannot but be a perfection and a gain for us, when we love God 
in Himself, without return on ourselves. The greater the charity of 
a man, and the purer the benevolence of his love for God, the more does 
He acquire from his love, and the more perfect, too, does the selflessness 
of his love become—there is action and interaction here. This kind of 

® Compare the principle for the Quarta Via of proving the existence of God (Sum. 


Theol., I, q. 2, a. 3 c.): “Quod autem dicitur maxime tale in aliquo genere, est causa omnium 
quae sunt illius generis.” 

53 Cf. Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 26, 2. 3 ad 3m: “Magis autem amamus Deum amore amici- 
tiae quam amore concupiscentiae: quia maius est in se bonum Dei, quam bonum quod 
participare possumus fruendo ipso.” 
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self-interest, by which charity grows more perfect in man and, accord- 
ingly, also more truly selfless, is not opposed to the purity of divine 
charity; rather, it is the condition that makes possible the pure love 
of God, and enables it to grow in disinterestedness. And, as we have 
seen, it is the teaching of St. Thomas that the altruistic benevolence 
of charity is not marred by a love of whatever disposes man to love 
God better.“ Obviously, this self-interest remains subordinate to 
the benevolent love which is the primary and proper act of charity; 
it is justified only inasmuch as it is a condition of selfless love. 

From all this it follows that the purity of charity is marred by any 
desire to acquire from our love of God aught else but what makes that 
love possible and real. And if self-interest were to succeed in sub- 
ordinating the love of God as He is in Himself to the gain sought for 
in loving Him, it would become sinful. 

However, it can never be a condition of more perfect charity that 
we should endeavor somehow to forget, or even to deny, the very real 
good that we inevitably acquire from the pure love of God. To act 
“as if” we did not profit spiritually from the love of God, when we know 
that this love is our greatest good, would be the highest insincerity, 
and no kind of perfection or condition of perfection. On the contrary, 
we have to take reality for what it is, and build on the true nature of 
charity. In this way we establish a hierarchical order between the 
disinterested love of benevolence for God and all other loves, for what- 
ever objects, which this love commands, and which it subordinates 
to itself, as the primary act of charity. 

Psychologically, of course, as far as explicit consciousness may reveal 
the hidden reality of grace, this dominion of selfless love may seem to, 
and to some extent will, exclude selfish interest. It does, in fact, 
have to banish from man’s heart any self-interest that is incompatible 
with charity—any grievously or venially sixful self-interest. How- 
ever, this purity of selfless love does not depend on the framing of 
artificial motives, or on any effort to act “as if” no good came to us 

‘from our love of God; it is simply the connatural outcome of the very 
nature of charity. 

It is clear, therefore, wherein consists the true disinterested love of 
God which is characteristic of charity. It consists in subordinating 


™ Cf. ibid., q. 27, a. 3c. 
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all desire for personal gain to a selfless benevolence for the Supreme 
Good, in such wise that one does not wish to acquire anything from 
one’s love but what will help this love. This manner of disinterested- 
ness is found even in the lowest degrees of true charity. Obviously, 
it does not exclude desire for God, for our growth in grace and charity, 
even for other things inasmuch as they help us to grow in grace and 
charity; for all these things do assist us to the pure love of God. 


PERFECT CONTRITION 


In the light of what has been said, what is perfect contrition, whose 
motive is the love of God for His own sake? From its motive there 
have to be excluded all selfish desires that are harmful to, or unnec- 
essary for, the love of benevolence for God; but any motive may be 
admitted which is necessary or helpful towards such a love. Perfect 
contrition, therefore, need not be motivated by that perfection of 
charity wherein its disinterestedness has become so dominant as to 
appear to be the sole element, to the apparent exclusion of all inter- 
ested motives. Once itis clear that contrition proceeds from a love of 
God for His own sake, and therefore above all things—above all desires 
and attachments that would infringe on the supreme “appreciation” 
due to God for what He is—once this much is clear, there is no need 
to force conscience or imagination to build up seemingly lofty motives 
whereby one might set aside even desire for one’s spiritual good. A 
self-forgetfulness of this sort would be fictitious. Only that disin- 
terestedness is genuine which flows naturally from an increasingly in- 
tense love of God, as this love more profoundly penetrates man’s 
whole being and psychology.® 

Sincere Christians, then, especially those who live habitually in 
the state of grace, will not find it hard to grow familiar with the practice 
of perfect contrition. Perfect contrition will not be difficult for them, 


55 Tt may be well to note that, as we said in the case of charity, so in the case of perfect 
contrition there will be degrees of perfection measured by the perfection of charity that 
motivates it. And the more perfect the contrition, the more effective will it be in destroy- 
ing sin, and in remitting the temporal punishment due to sin, or in wiping out the reliquias 
peccati. While insisting, then, on the relative facility of perfect contrition, and the mini- 
mum required for the essential forgiveness of sins, it will always be worth while to exhort 
the faithful to try and make their contrition as perfect as possible. 
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because the essential charity required for it, when given by God, will 
find in them the necessary selflessness. Their habitual disinterested 
love for God, expressed in their devotion to duty, will connaturally 
produce, when needed, the sorrow for sin which flees from moral evil 
as from the greatest evil, because it goes against the Supreme Good— 
the God whom they love or desire to love for His own sake above all 
things. 
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ST. IRENAEUS ON THE ATONEMENT 


JOHN I. HOCHBAN, S.J. 
College of Christ the King, Toronto 


N the middle of the second century the Church faced one of the 
gravest crises in her history. From her earliest days, of course, she 
had struggled for survival against external foes—against physical force 
in the hands of her persecutors. But with the rise of Gnosticism she 
met an intellectual rival. The battle became one of ideas, against 
domestic enemies who strove to overthrow the foundations of Christian 


belief. 

The decisive importance of the role played by St. Irenaeus in this 
battle is well known. In contrast with certain unnamed predecessors, 
whom he gently criticizes (at the same time that, with characteristic 
modesty, he calls them “multo nobis meliores’’’), he made a most 
thorough study of all the Gnostic systems and fully grasped the import 
of the errors they contained. He knew the writings of the Gnostics, 
and he completed his knowledge of their teachings by personal contact 
with the heretics themselves;? it was perhaps his zeal in this matter that 
led Tertullian to refer to him as “omnium doctrinarum curiosissimus 
explorator.”* And the fruits of his researches appear in the greatest 
of his works, whose title indicates its purpose; it is to be a “refutation 
and overthrowing of knowledge falsely so called.’ 


1 Adversus haereses, IV, praef.,2. Unless otherwise stated, all references to St. Irenaeus 
are to the Adversus haereses. The text of this work which we have followed is that of 
W. W. Harvey; the divisions, however, are those of Massuet in PG, VII. While Harvey 
does not follow Massuet’s divisions, he does list them in the margin of his own edition. 

21, praef., 2. Cf. A. Ehrhard (Urkirche und Friihkatholizismus [Verlag der Buch- 
gemeinde: Bonn, 1935], p. 171), who mentions an interesting confirmation of the fidelity 
of St. Irenaeus in reproducing the teaching of the Gnostics. It has been shown that the 
source of the twenty-ninth chapter of the first book of the Adversus haereses is one of the 
very few original Gnostic fragments that have survived, the Apocryphum Joannis. A 
comparison of the passage in St. Irenaeus with the original makes it clear “dass Irenaius 
sich die grésste Miihe gab, den Inhalt méglichst im Anschluss an den Wortlaut seiner 
Vorlage zu reproduzieren. .. .”” 

5 Contra Valent., 5. Cf. “Selecta Veterum Testimonia de Irenaeo ejusque Scriptis,” 
PG, VII, 421. 

‘II, praef., 2: “... quapropter quod sit detectio et eversio sententiae ipsorum, operis 
hujus conscriptionem ita titulavimus.” IV, praef., 1: “Hunc quartum librum, 
dilectissime, transmittens tibi operis quod est de detectione et eversione falsae 
cognitionis....” V, praef.:“. . . in hoc libro quinto operis universi, qui est de traductione 
et eversione falso cognominatae agnitionis. . . .” 
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The major Gnostic tenets are sufficiently familiar to all; as a preface 
to a study of St. Irenaeus’ doctrine on the atonement, certain funda- 
mental positions, common to the various, otherwise differing, Gnostic 
sects may be here briefly set down. In consequence of an oriental 
exaggeration of Platonism, the Gnostics regarded matter as intrinsically 
evil; most of their doctrines proceed as logical conclusions from this 
principle. It accounts, for instance, for the elaborate systems of aeons 
which they constructed. These emanations from what they termed 
the primary God were felt as necessary to explain the existence of the 
visible, material creation, since the thought of the primary God com- 
ing into direct contact with matter was repugnant tothem. Moreover, 
most of the Christological errors put forward by the Gnostics can be 
explained in the light of the same principle. The idea that God, or at 
least a human being in whom there was something divine, should 
possess a real, material, human body was regarded as intolerable. To 
avoid the difficulty, some separated the aeon, Christ, from the man, 
Jesus. Others, as Marcion and his followers, proposed a more radical 
solution, asserting that Christ was a completely celestial being, a revela- 
tion of the good God of the New Testament, who appeared suddenly on 
this earth in the reign of Tiberius, without the antecedent indignity of 
human birth; he appeared, indeed, in the form of a man, but His body 
was a mere illusion.’ Again, in conformity with their contempt of 
matter, the Gnostics maintained that man’s body, being a material 
substance, was incapable of salvation. 

In the light of these fundamental Gnostic positions we may, there- 
fore, readily understand the importance which St. Irenaeus attaches to 
the demonstration of the true humanity of the Saviour and the unity 
of His person. We may likewise understand the reason for his strong 
vindication of the participation of the flesh in the fruits of the 
redemption. 

As the background of St. Irenaeus’ doctrine on the atonement, we 
propose to consider, first, his teaching on man’s original condition in 
_ Paradise, man’s fall from that state, and its effects on the rest of man- 
kind, and, secondly, his notions on the preparation for the redemption. 
The study of his doctrine on the atonement proper will be concluded by 
a brief exposition of the fruits of the atonement. 


ST, 27, 2: “Jesum ...in hominis forma manifestatum. . . .” 
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MAN’S ORIGINAL CONDITION 


In his account of the creation of man, St. Irenaeus adheres closely 
to the opening chapters of Genesis. Man is a composite creature 
consisting of body and soul.* St. Irenaeus was far from assenting to 
the heretics in their contempt for the body of man. Far from being 
something base and contemptible, it is the result of a divine “skill.’”’ 
He uses expressions in this regard which justify our belief that he would 
have subscribed wholeheartedly to the bard’s exclamation, “What a 
piece of work is man!” God took slime from the earth, and with an 
artistry truly divine fashioned it into a fitting receptacle for the breath 
of life. As opposed to the material nature of the body, the soul is 
incorporeal.* We use the qualifying phrase, “as opposed to the mate- 
rial nature of the body,” advisedly, since St. Irenaeus held for a rela- 
tive, not an absolute incorporeity of the soul. More than once, it is 
true, he refers to the soul as immortal,® but he does not assign the 
same reason as for the immortality of the spirit. “But this,” he says, 
referring to death, “befalls neither the soul; for it is the breath of life: 
nor the spirit, for a spirit is uncompounded and simple, such as cannot 
be dissolved and is itself the life of those who receive it.’”"° Nowhere 
does he clearly state the corporeity of the soul, but some of his remarks 
appear to lead necessarily to this conclusion. For example, he says 
that the soul has the form (jfiguram) of the body and is fitted to it as 
water to a vessel." In a later passage he says that, in the parable of 
Dives and Lazarus, our Lord taught clearly that souls continue in 
existence without passing from body to body, and that they retain the 
same bodily form in which they were moulded,” so that they are able 
to recognize one another in the next world. He demonstrates this 

* II, 33, 5: "AAA’ ds els Exacros judy Wor cdpa.. . KayPaver, obrws xal lilav Exer yuxtr" 
IV, praef., 4: “Homo est autem temperatio animae et carnis....” V, 1, 3: “...non 
contemplantes [Ebionitae], quoniam quemadmodum ab initio plasmationis nostrae in 
Adam ea quae fuit a Deo adspiratio vitae unita plasmati animavit hominem, et animal 
rationabile ostendit.” V, 20, 1: “...exspectantibus ...salutem totius hominis, id est 
animae et corporis... .” Demonstratio apostolicae praedicationis (ed. S. Weber; Freiburg: 
Herder, 1917), 2: “Et quia compositum animal est homo ex anima et corpore, per duo 


haec exsistere ei congruit et convenit.” 
TV, 3,2: e yap ri dpxiw awedétaro [} cdpt] rv réxvny Tod Geod. 
oY, 55. ®V, 4, 1; V, 13, 3. 
5 ee SF TT, 19, 6. 
3 TT, 34, 1. 
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from various points in the gospel narrative and concludes that “hereby 
it was clearly declared, first that souls continue, next that they pass not 
from one body to another; also that they have the figure of a man 
(hominis figuram), so as both to be known and to remember the things 
which are here.””* 

Man was created in the state of original justice. From the first 
moment of his existence he possessed sanctifying grace. If these exact 
words are wanting in the works of St. Irenaeus, the idea is certainly 
there. Adam, we are told, was created to the image and likeness of 
God. This is an important point in the soteriological teaching of St. 
Irenaeus, since the whole purpose of the Incarnation is summed up by 
saying that Christ came to restore what we had lost in Adam, “‘id est 
secundum imaginem et similitudinem esse Dei.” The two concepts, 
“image” and “likeness,” are clearly distinguished. “If on the other 
hand,” St. Irenaeus says, “the spirit is wanting to the soul, such a one 
is truly an animal man, and as being carnal, will be imperfect; having 
indeed the image in his form, but not assuming the likeness by the 
spirit.”"* Man, therefore, in his natural constitution, that is to say, 
as a rational animal, is the image of God; the likeness of God is re- 
ceived separately through participation in the spirit. Such is the 
Saint’s constant teaching, and discrepancies in this connection are 
only apparent, not real." 

From the description we are given of the “spirit”? through which 
man is made to the likeness of God, we are forced to conclude to its 
identity with sanctifying grace. In one passage,!” “spirit,” “likeness,” 
and “perfection” are all regarded as correlative concepts. Lack of 

13 Loc. cit. Notwithstanding his doctrine on the relatively corporeal nature of the soul, 
St. Irenaeus still appears to imply its spirituality. While strongly vindicating the body’s 
participation in supernatural gifts, he asserts that this is possible only because the soul 
acts as an intermediary, for it is the soul alone that can directly receive the Spirit and His 
gifts (V, 6, 1; V, 9, 1). Similarly, St. Irenaeus observes that the soul is immortal by 
nature, whereas the body, after its dissolution, will receive immortality as an extrinsic 
and gratuitous gift. 

“TTT, 18, 1. BY, 6, 1. 

6 On this point, compare the charges of inconsistency levelled at St. Irenaeus by F. R. 
Tennant (The Sources of the Doctrines of the Fall and Original Sin (Cambridge, 1903], 
p. 285). An analysis and careful examination of the texts alleged by Tennant, disclose 
nothing more than a certain looseness of expression on the part of Irenaeus. The charge 


of inconsistency can be disproved without great difficulty. 
TV, 6, 1. 
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“spirit” is equivalent to absence of “likeness,” and therefore the man 
who does not possess the likeness of God is imperfect. The truth of 
Adam’s elevation to a supernatural state and his fall from that state is 
a capital one in the doctrine of St. Irenaeus. He develops this point, 
above all, indirectly when he treats of the atoning work of Christ, who 
restored to humanity what it had lost in Adam. 

Together with the strictly supernatural gift of sanctifying grace, 
Adam also received certain preternatural gifts. St. Irenaeus furnishes 
some interesting information on this doctrine, which was more fully 
developed later. He does not ascribe perfect knowledge to Adam, as 
do modern theologians, for, he says, Adam was created a child.1* By 
this, St. Irenaeus understands especially a spiritual childhood or im- 
maturity, in the sense that at the beginning Adam had not attained 
the full degree of perfection of which he was capable.!? Adam’s 
natural felicity appears clearly implied in the description we are given 
of the garden: “It excelled in climate, beauty, light, food, plants, 
fruits, waters, and all other things necessary for life, and its name was 
Paradise. And so beautiful and good was Paradise.”*° Furthermore, 
pain and sickness were absent, for St. Irenaeus plainly states that these 
are the result of the sin of disobedience." The original integrity of 
our first parents is also maintained. In the Adversus haereses, the 

8 III, 22, 3; IV, 38, 1; Dem., 12. 

19 Cf. IV, 38, 1-4, where St. Irenaeus expounds his doctrine that perfection must be the 
result of/continual progress and growth. The epithets parvulus and puer as applied to 
Adam appear to imply also a certain physical and intellectual immaturity. Thus, in the 
Demonstratio apostolicae praedicationis, 12, St. Irenaeus writes that while the various 
animals were formed in their full force and vigour, man, their master, was as yet a child: 
“parvulus erat, quia puer erat et eum necessario decebat accrescere et ita ad statum 
perfectionis [per]venire.”” At the conclusion of the same chapter we read: “Sed homo 
parvulus erat, adhuc etiam non habens consilium.” Consilium is rendered as “perfect 
understanding” in the English translation of the Demonstratio by S. G. Wilson in Patrologia 
Orientalis, XII, 668, and as “le parfait usage de ses facultés” by J. Barthoulot, S.J. in his 
French translation in Recherches de science religieuse, VI (1916), 377. Pére Barthoulot’s 
translation of the Armenian text together with Tixeront’s introduction is also to be found 
in Patrologia Orientalis, XII, 749-802. Another pertinent text is III, 22, 2: “... paulo 
ante facti [Adam et Eva], non intellectum habebant filiorum generationis, oportebat enim 
illos primo adolescere, dehinc sic multiplicari.” 


20 Dem., 12. 
"1 V, 15, 2: “... propter inobedientiae peccatum subsecuti sunt languores hominibus.”* 


Cf. III, 23, 3; Dem., 17. 
2 Dem., 14. 
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onslaught of concupiscence coincides with the loss of the “puerilem 
sensum” which occurred after Adam’s transgression.” Finally, al- 
though mortal by nature,“ man was in the beginning endowed with 
immortality. While St. Irenaeus, like St. Paul, recurs constantly to 
the theme that death is the result of sin, he also states explicitly the 
immortality of our first parents: “And He [God] put certain limits to 
him [Adam]. If he should keep the commandments of God, he should 
remain always as he was, that is, immortal, But if he should not keep 
them, he should become mortal and would be resolved to earth from 
which his structure had been taken up.’ 


THE FALL 


St. Irenaeus is an ardent champion of man’s liberty, an endowment 
which implies the power of self-determination and free choice. Man 
was made free in the beginning and he has always remained free. 
Freedom was bestowed that he might act upon God’s decree voluntarily 
and not by any divine compulsion, “for in God there is no violence.” 
In fact, free obedience is the only motive assigned for the bestowal of 
freedom: “And therefore . . . He hath set in man the power of choice . . . 
so that on the one side they who have been obedient, may deservedly 
keep the good thing which they have, God’s gift, but preserved by 
themselves: but those who have not obeyed .. . will receive condign 
punishment.’”27 

It was with good reason, therefore, that God subjected Adam to a 
test. A command was issued that man might know he had a Master, 
the Lord of all, and that he might merit his reward by a free act of 
obedience.** Adam failed the test and sinned. God did not will 
man’s transgression or the evils that ensued, yet He foresaw and per- 
mitted them, because evil can become the source of blessings for man- 


3 TIT, 23, 5. 
™V, 3,1: “... quoniam ipse quidem infirmus et natura mortalis. . . .” 
% Dem., 15. STV, 37, 1. 7 Loc. cit. 


38 Dem., 15: “Sed ne permagna cogitaret homo neve exaltatus gloriaretur, velut ac si 
non haberet dominum, [neve] propter datam sibi potestatem et libertatem adversus 
creatorem suum Deum peccaret, transgrediens suum modum, et sibi placentes sententias 
arrogantiae tueretur adversarius Dei, datae sunt ei leges a Deo, ut cognosceret, quod 
dominum habet cunctorum Dominum.” IV, 37, 7: “...uti et bonitas ostendatur, et 
justitia perficiatur . . . et tandem aliquando maturus fiat homo, in tantis maturescens ad 
videndum et capiendum Deum.” 
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kind. As a sick person, by the experience of disease and its sufferings, 
learns to esteem the benefit of good health, so man learns to appreciate 
the joy and value of communion with God by the experience of its 
opposite. God allowed Jonas to be swallowed by the whale, not that 
he might wholly perish, but that he might become even more sub- 
missive to God, the author of his unhoped for deliverance. So, too, 
with sin; God permitted it, not that man might perish, but that he 
might conceive a wholesome distrust of himself and a knowledge of his 
own weakness and be eternally grateful for his deliverance beyond 
hope by the saving work of Christ.*° 

In his description of man’s fall, St. Irenaeus adheres closely to the 
traditional account of Genesis. “Man did not keep this command- 
ment but became disobedient to God, being deceived by the angel who 
by reason of the many gifts of God which He had given to man, was 
jealous of him and evil-eyed; so he destroyed himself and made man a 
sinner, persuading man not to keep the commands of God.’’** How- 
ever, St. Irenaeus would not have us judge Adam too severely, for 
“man was a child without perfect understanding, and for that reason 
he was easily deceived by. the deceiver.’”’*? That is why the curse of 
God was directed not against man but against the serpent and “the 
angel that was concealed in it.’”’** Adam was deceived by a love of 
immortality and a desire to be like God. His only fault lay in the 
inordinateness of this love and desire. Still, despite all the mitigating 
circumstances mentioned, St. Irenaeus does not minimize Adam’s 
guilt. Zealous defender that he was of human freedom and subse- 
quent responsibility, he saw no exception in the case of Adam. Nor 
did he regard as unjust the punishments of God, “justissimus retri- 

2 Adv. haer., loc. cit. 8 ITT, 20, 1. 31 Dem., 16. 

32 Thid., 12. 33 Tbid., 16; III, 23, 3. 

% Johannes Werner (Der Paulinismus des Irenaeus [Texte und Untersuchungen, VI; 
Leipzig, 1889] p. 132), holds the opposite view. According to this author, St. Irenaeus 
exculpates Adam completely and holds his sin to be not a personal, free act but simply a 
tragic piece of bad luck: “Auf listige Weise ist Adam verfiihrt worden: hingegen davon, 
dass er mit Absicht, mit Bewusstsein seiner Verantwortlichkeit das Gebot Gottes iiber- 
treten habe, ist nicht die Rede: demnach kann die Siinde aber nicht eigentlich als freie 
Tat des Menschen gelten. Nicht durch einen bésen Willen, sondern durch ein tragisches 
Missgeschick ist der Mensch gefallen. Die Schuld, die auf ihm lastet, ist also nicht 
eigentlich eine solche, fiir die er die sittliche Verantwortlichkeit triigt, sondern die ihn als 
ein widriges Schicksal betroffen hat.” 
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butor,’’** that followed Adam’s transgression. That the Saint did not 
consider Adam’s action as blameless can also be deduced from his 
controversy with Tatian on the salvation of the first man. If he be- 
lieved that Adam was free from guilt, he would certainly have said so 
and closed the discussion. But his whole line of argumentation for 
the salvation of Adam presupposes that Adam was guilty. Finally, 
although he says that Adam disobeyed through carelessness, his act 
was nonetheless wicked.* 

Death followed as a result of man’s disobedience. The term 
“death” has a double signification in St. Irenaeus. In the first place, 
by this term he understands physical death*’ and all its implications of 
disease, suffering, etc.** But the word is also taken in a figurative 
and spiritual sense as denoting a voluntary separation from God. 
Just as communion with God is described as life and light, so 
separation from Him is termed darkness and death.*® This separation 
entails the loss of all divine blessings,*® and since the good things of 
God are “endless and eternal, the privation of them is, of course, like- 
wise eternal and endless.” The principle and source of all divine 
gifts is the “spirit,” the foundation of divine likeness in man and of his 
supernatural perfection, by whose loss man becomes estranged from 
God. 

The significant thing about Adam’s sin of disobedience is that it 
affected not only himself but the whole of mankind. Authors are 
divided in their opinions on the doctrine of St. Irenaeus on original sin. 
Duncker® sees in the Adversus haereses almost the full development 
of the later teaching of St. Augustine,** while Ziegler finds no trace of 


® IV, 36, 6. 

IV, 40,3:... rdv 5é dpedas uéy, GAA xaxds wapadetdyevov rhv rapaxohy GvOpwror. .. 

37 Dem., 15. 38 TIT, 23, 3; V, 15, 2; Dem., 17. 

3°'V, 27, 2: xowwvla de Geod, fw) cal yds... xwpiopuds 5 rod Oeod Odvaros: Kal xwpropds 
gwrds oxbros... . 

Loc. cit.: . . . wal xwpropds Oeod dxoBod}) ravrwv r&v wap’ abrod d&yabar. 

“ Loc. cit. 


@L. Duncker, Des hl. Irenius Christologie im Zusammenhang mit dessen anthro- 
pologischen Grundlehren (Gottingen, 1843), p. 141. 

“He claims that St. Irenaeus had “die Grundziige der eigentiimlichen Lehreform, 
die durch Augustin am konsequentesten und strengsten systematisch ausgebildet worden 
ist, bereits vollstindig entwickelt” (quoted by G. N. Bonwetsch, Die Theologie des Irendus 
[Giitersloh, 1925], p. 81, note 4). 
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any such thing.“ The truth is to be found somewhere between these 
two extremes. St. Irenaeus gives us a broad view of his teaching on 
thispoint when he says: “Nos autem omnes ex ipso [Adam]: et quoniam 
sumus ex ipso, propterea quoque ipsius haereditavimus appellatio- 
nem.”45 There are texts where he says that in Adam we all sinned; 
that Satan made us his captives in Adam.” The reference of death 
back to Adam’s disobedience is a common one: “And because in the 
first created Adam we were all chained and bound to death by his 
disobedience, it was necessary and fitting that by the obedience of the 
one who became man for us, death should be abolished.’’** From its 
first father the human race inherited not only the natural death of the 
body but also the supernatural death of the soul, the loss of divine 
life: “For we were in the bonds of sin and were born by means of sin- 
fulness and of those who lived with death.”*° The Son of God became 
man in order that “as by the former generation we inherited death, so 
by this generation we might inherit life.”® It seems clear from this 
text that the death in question, as being opposed to the life brought 
by Christ, is to be understood in a spiritual sense. The doctrine of 
original sin is presupposed in a text which is a valuable testimony re- 
garding the baptism of infants in the early Church. Christ, says St. 
Irenaeus, came to save all men, “all, I mean, who through Him are 
newborn into God: infants, and little ones, and boys, and youths, and 
older men.”®! In the case of infants, obviously, there can be no ques- 
tion of any personal, actual transgression. Their need of “regenera- 
tion to God” is tantamount to saying that their souls are defiled by 
original sin at birth. 

With the loss of the spirit, the principle of all supernatural growth 

“H. Ziegler, Irendius, Bischof von Lyon (Berlin, 1871); cf. F. Stoll, “Die Lehre des hl. 
Irenius von der Erlésung und Heiligung,” Der Katholik, XXI (1905), 58. 


# TIT, 23, 2. 
© V, 16, 3: "Ev perv yap rG xpary ’Addp mpocexdpaper. . . . 


47V, 21, 1: “...et elidens [Christus] eum [inimicum nostrum], qui, in initio in Adam 
captivos duxerat nos... .” 
48 Dem., 31. 49 Tbid., 37. wy, 4, 2 


51 TJ, 22, 4: “Omnes enim venit per semetipsum salvare: omnes inquam, qui per eum 
renascuntur in Deum, infantes, et parvulos, et pueros, et juvenes, et seniores.” That 
the reference is clearly to baptism is evident from another passage where the Saint says: 
“... potestatem regenerationis in Deum demandans discipulis, dicebat eis, Euntes docete 
omnes gentes baptizantes eos . . . .” (III, 17, 1). 
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and perfection, man became more and more unrestrained, held his 
very kindred in enmity, and passed his time “without fear in all rest- 
lessness, and in murder, and in covetousness.”* Although man was 
born in sin, to suffer and die, and subject to concupiscence, he was still 
free. His freedom was not impaired by the fall. While St. Irenaeus 
vindicates man’s free will in the strongest possible terms, he also ex- 
presses himself in no uncertain language on man’s incapacity to work 
out his own salvation.* In his insistence on man’s freedom, St. 
Irenaeus started a line of thought that would be taken up and de- 
veloped by the Greek Fathers after him. The reason for his emphasis 
on this point is, we think, fairly obvious; in no other way could he hope 
to counteract the fatalistic determinism of the Gnostics. 

St. Irenaeus is careful to point out that man, despite his sinful condi- 
tion, had always remained an object of God’s tender solicitude, “for,” 
he says, “He is the most gracious and merciful Lord and the lover of 
mankind.” The history of the human race is the story of God’s 
goodness and love for His creature, for His plasma. The promise of 
redemption was given to Adam immediately after the fall, and the 
object of that redemption was to be the whole human race, born as it 
was in sin and wedded to death. Mankind was the lost sheep that was 
sought out by the Good Shepherd. “The Lord came again to seek the 
lost sheep and the lost sheep was man.” 


THE PREPARATION FOR THE REDEMPTION 


St. Irenaeus has several references to the essential imperfection of 
man, an imperfection which arises from the very fact of his creature- 
hood. It was, indeed, in God’s power to bestow perfection on man in 
the beginning but man was incapable of grasping or retaining it from 
the first; the case resembles that of a mother, who can, no doubt, give 
strong food to her child at the very beginning, but the child cannot en- 
dure it. The first man, notwithstanding his supernatural and preter- 
natural endowments, was imperfect. True perfection, which, accord- 

BY, 24, 2. 

STITT, 18, 2: “... impossibile erat ut salutem perciperet....” III, 20, 3: “(Dominus 
salvabat eos, quia per semetipsos non habebant salvari...non a nobis, sed a Deo est 
bonum salutis nostrae. ... Hoc, quoniam non a nobis, sed a Dei adjumento habuimus 


salvari.” 


% TIT, 18, 6. 5 Dem., 33. * IV, 38, 1. 
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ing to Irenaeus consists in the contemplation of God, must be the 
destination of man and must come as the crowning of a spiritual growth: 
God formed man “in augmentum et incrementum, quemadmodum et 
Scriptura ait: Crescite et multiplicamini.”5’ Man’s ultimate destiny, 
the flowering of this “augmentum et incrementum” was to be realized 
through the guidance of God and the free decision of man, working out 
a life of obedience and love through the spirit that was in him. Good- 
ness which is not the result of free choice is valueless.** 

Such, then, was the original plan for mankind in the divine economy. 
By the entrance of sin into the world, this divine plan was disrupted, 
to a certain extent frustrated, but not completely destroyed. Through 
the loss of fellowship with God brought about by Adam’s disobedience, 
man was wholly incapable of striving towards his destination.*® The 
operative principle of this striving was the divine rvedua, the loss of 
which rendered all man’s efforts fruitless. If man was to be saved, 
this divine principle, this “likeness of God” had of necessity to be 
restored. Even in God’s original plan it was necessary that man be 
brought into being, ‘and being made should grow, and having grown 
should come to manhood, and after manhood should be multiplied, 
and being multiplied should grow in strength, and after such growth 
should be glorified, and being glorified should see his own Lord.”’® 
If, therefore, even in the state of innocence and original justice, man’s 
perfection was to be the result of a spiritual progress and growth, it is 
not surprising, granted the fact of the redemption, to find St. Irenaeus 
even more insistent on the necessity of a period of preparation before 
the destiny of man could be achieved in his fallen condition. Indeed, 
mankind had to undergo various stages of training even before the 
Incarnation, that is to say, even before it recovered the participation 
in the divine Spirit on which communion with God and all perfection 
rests. 

From the moment of the fall, God had plans for man’s salvation to 
bewrought by the IncarnateWord. Throughout the pre-Christianera, 
man was to be led on by progressive stages to true knowledge and life. 

TV, 11, 1. 

58TV, 37, 6: “Quae autem gloria his qui non studuerunt illud? Quae autem corona 


his qui non eam, ut victores in certamine, consecuti sunt?” 
59 TIT, 18, 2. 60 TV, 38, 3. 
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There is, says St. Irenaeus, one God and one salvation, but there are 
many precepts which form man, and many steps which bring him to 
God.“ Man’s progress and the various periods of training through 
which he passed, were conditioned by his nature and destination, and 
were dependent on the ever clearer revelation of God by His Son, 
culminating in the Incarnation of the latter and the subsequent be- 
stowal of the Spirit on the human race. The first stage, following 
immediately on the fall, comprised what St. Irenaeus calls the naturalia 
legis.* Adam and his immediate descendants could still know God 
and order the conduct of their lives according to this knowledge. The 
norm for moral action was the natural law written in the heart of man. 
During this time, to please God, man had only to observe the precepts 
of the natural law; no more was required of him.® 
However, it is not exact to say, as Harnack does, that justification 
followed on the observance of these precepts. Nor is it true, as some 
have maintained,® that the judgment, whereby St. Irenaeus considers 
the patriarchs just, militates against his teaching on original sin and 
the necessity of redemption. It cannot be denied that St. Irenaeus 
does speak of the “‘naturalia legis, per quae homo justificatur.’’® 
Nonetheless, the context seems clearly to indicate that the verb justifi- 
care is here used in a rather loose sense, referring to what Tertullian 
calls ‘‘naturalis legis justitia,’’®’ since in the phrase that immediately 
follows, justification is ascribed to “‘faith.’”’** Speaking of the justifica- 
tion of Abraham, St. Irenaeus, following St. Paul, declares that ‘‘credi- 
dit Deo, et deputatum est ei ad justitiam.’’** That the righteousness 
of Abraham is not independent of the redemption by Christ, is abun- 
dantly clear from another passage. In prophetic vision Abraham 
foresaw the day of the Lord’s coming and the ordering of His passion 
and rejoiced exceedingly, for he knew that it would be through Christ 
that the salvation of all believers would one day be accomplished.” 

“TV, 9, 3. *TV, 13, 1. 

63 TV, 15, 1: “Nam Deus primo quidem per naturalia praecepta, quae ab initio infixa 
dedit hominibus, admonens eos, id est per Decalogum, (quae si quis non fecerit, non habet 
salutem) nihil plus ab eis exquisivit.” 

6 A. Harnack, History of Dogma, trans. from 3d German ed. by Neil Buchanan (Boston: 
Little, Brown, and Company, 1889), IT, 306. 

% J. Werner, op. cit., pp. 135-36; Harnack, Joc. cit. 


* TV 13,1. 87 Adversus Judaeos, 2 (PL, I, 638). 
88 TV, 13, 1. TV, 8, 1. TV, 5, 5. 
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It is evident, says St. Irenaeus, that those who, like Abraham, be- 
lieved, were freed from their bonds by the Lord and received life from 
Him.” Christ, we are told, came to save not oniy those who believed 
in Him at the time of Tiberius Caesar, but all men who from the 
beginning feared and loved God, who lived in peace and justice vith 
their neighbours, and who desired to see Christ and hear His voice.” 

Apart from their relation to original sin, it is difficult to see what 
sense the above passages could have. The texts speak of people who, 
like Abraham, had faith, loved and feared God, lived in peace with their 
neighbours; so there can be no question of actual sin. What need, 
therefore, could there be of “justification,” of “loosing of bonds,”’ of 
“giving life,” if it was not the inherited sin of Adam that St. Irenaeus 
had in mind? The above statements are intelligible only in the light 
of St. Paul’s teaching in the Epistle tothe Romans. We might indicate 
a further confirmation of the fact that the righteousness of the just of 
the Old Testament cannot be understood in an absolute sense and in- 
dependently of that imparted by Christ. Although St. Irenaeus 
ascribes divine sonship and immortality to the just of the ancient dis- 
pensation,” these gifts were fully bestowed only when Christ descended 
into hell after His death.™ 

During the first period of preparation for the coming of Christ, 
just men who, like the patriarchs, loved God and refrained from in- 
justice towards their neighbours, had no need to be exhorted with the 
strict letter of the law; the law of righteousness was written in their 
hearts.”* But the vast majority of men, wandering far from God, fell 
into the sorriest condition. When righteousness and love of God fell 

"TV, 8, 2. 7 IV, 22, 2. 


TV, 41, 3: “Cum enim converterentur et poenitentiam agerent et quiescerent a 
malitia, filii poterant esse Dei, et haereditatem consequi incorruptelae quae ab 
eo praestatur.” 

“TV, 27, 2: “Et propter hoc Dominum in ea quae sunt sub terra descendisse, evan- 
gelizantem et illis adventum suum, remissione peccatorum exsistente his qui credunt in 
eum. Crediderunt autem in eum... justi et prophetae et patriarchae: quibus similiter 
ut nobis remisit peccata. ... Omnes enim homines egent gloria Dei, justificantur autem 
non asemetipsis, sed a Domini adventu, qui intendunt lumen ejus.” 

TV, 16, 3: “Quare igitur patribus non disposuit Dominus testamentum? Quia lex 
non est posita justis; justi autem patres virtutem decalogi conscriptam habentes in cordibus 
et animabus suis, diligentes scilicet Deum qui fecit eos, et abstinentes erga proximum ab 
injustitiae: propter quod non fuit necesse admoneri eos correptoriis literis, quia habe- 
bant in semetipsis justitiam Legis.” 
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into oblivion among the chosen people in Egypt, God led them forth 
that they might once again become His followers and disciples,’ 
To accomplish this, He gave them a written law, the decalogue, which 
contained nothing else than the moral law of nature which had fallen 
into desuetude. But when they made to themselves a golden calf and 
turned their minds back to Egypt, the land of exile and slavery, God 
gave them the ceremonial law, as being a form of training most suited 
to their present condition. This ceremonial law, a “yoke of slavery,” 
as St. Irenaeus terms it,’7 which comprised numberless external pre- 
cepts, was designed as a pedagogic means of preserving the Jews from 
idolatry."* When God commanded His people to construct the taber- 
nacle, to build the temple, to choose levites, to offer sacrifices, to 
observe various ceremonial precepts, it was not because He stood in 
need of any such things. He was schooling them to persevere and 
serve Him, leading them on by the typical to the true, by the temporal 
to the eternal, by the carnal to the spiritual, by the earthly to the 
heavenly.’® Thus, concludes St. Irenaeus, by types they learned to 
fear God and to continue in obedience to Him. 

The New Testament, originating with the Incarnation of the Son, 
differs from the Old as the law of freedom differs from the law of bond- 
age. With the advent of Christ, men received the “testamentum liber- 
tatis” and divine adoption.*° The moral law of Moses, the decalogue, 
which had been disfigured and blunted by what St. Irenaeus calls the 

78 Loc. cit. 77 TV, 15, 1. 78 Loc. cit. 

TV, 14, 3: “Sic autem et populo tabernaculi factionem, et aedificationem templi, 
et Levitarum electionem, sacrificia quoque et oblationes, et monitiones, et reliquam omnem 
legis statuebat deservitionem. Ipse quidem nullius horum est indigens . . . facilem autem 
ad idola reverti populum erudiebat, per multas vocationem praestruens eos perseverare, 
et servire Deo, per ea quae erant secunda, ad prima vocans; hoc est, per typica, ad vera; 
et per temporalia, ad aeterna; et per carnalia, ad spiritalia; et per terrena, ad coelestia. . . .” 

80 We might ask ourselves whether in the view of St. Irenaeus, the just of the Old 
Testament had only the infused created gifts but not the substantial indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit or, consequently, the divine adoption in the strict sense of the word. It should 
be noted at the outset that St. Irenaeus does ascribe divine adoption to the just of the 
ancient dispensation, for he says that those who did penance and desisted from evil “could 
be the sons of God” (cf. note 73 supra). It would seem that this adoption is to be under- 
stood strictly of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, since St. Irenaeus continues with the 
observation that the just of the Old Testament could also attain to the inheritance of 
immortality (loc. cit.), and elsewhere he speaks of the Holy Spirit as the “arrha incor- 


ruptelae” (III, 24,1). However, the important thing to remember is that, in the teaching 
of St. Irenaeus, sonship in the Old Testament is not independent of that brought by Christ. 
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“watered-down tradition of the elders,’’*! was restored to its purity and 
given a fuller clarification.” The “particularia legis,” that is, the 
precepts of the law of bondage, were abolished. But Christ Himself 
and His apostles avoided every infraction of the ceremonial law, in 
order to show that it, too, had a divine origin. Since it was figurative 
and typical, its purpose was fulfilled with the coming of Him whom it 
foreshadowed.** 

As the New Testament is vastly superior to the Old, since the means 
of grace and salvation are more abundant, so a far higher degree of 
perfection is demanded of those under the new dispensation. Simi- 
larly, their infidelity will be punished with greater severity. And 
truly, the covenant under which we live is indeed new: “Quid igitur 
novi Dominus attulit on cognoscite heen omnem novitatem 
attulit semetipsum afferens.” 


THE REDEMPTION 


As is well known, such development as the dogma of the redemption 
underwent during the patristic age was along two main lines, depend- 
ing on the phase of salvation stressed. Following the lead of St. 
Paul, the Latins and particularly St. Augustine, insisted on the medici- 
nal character of divine grace, and, as a consequence, emphasized the 
atoning value and efficacy of Christ’s death, by which grace was re- 
stored. This is what later theologians were to label the realist or 
moral theory of redemption. The Greek Fathers, on the contrary, 
consistently with their conception of grace as an elevation to a superior 
life, as a deification, used similar expressions in their teaching on the 


"TV, 12, 1. TV, 13, 1. 

88 This whole question of the decalogue and the ceremonial law of bondage in relation 
to the New Testament is summed up as follows: “. ..decalogi quidem verba ipse per 
semetipsum omnibus similiter Dominus locutus est: et ideo similiter permanent apud nos, 
extensionem et augmentum, sed non dissolutionem accipientia per carnalem ejus adventum. 
Servitutis autem praecepta separatim per Moysem praecepit populo, apta illorum eru- 
ditioni, sive castigationi. ... Haec ergo quae in servitutem, et in signum data sunt illis, 
circumscripsit novo libertatis testamento. Quae autem naturalia, et liberalia, et commu- 
nia omnium, auxit et dilatavit, sine invidia largiter donans hominibus per adoptionem, 
Patrem scire Deum, et diligere eum ex toto corde, et sine adversatione sequi ejus Verbum, 
non tantum abstinentes a malis operationibus, sed etiam a concupiscentiis earum. Auxit 
autem etiam timorem: filios enim plus timere oportet quam servos, et majorem dilectionem 


habere in Patrem.” 
“TV, 11, 4. SIV, 28, 1-2. 8 TV, 34, 1. 
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atonement. The death of the Saviour, although not losing its sig- 
nificance entirely, is relegated to a secondary place. In this scheme, it 
is the Incarnation which is all important. Human nature, by its con- 
tact with the divinity in the person of the Logos, wasdeified. A similar 
elevation and deification would be wrought in those individuals who 
became united to Christ by faith in Him and adherence to His teach- 
ing. On this foundation, a theory of the atonement was elaborated 
which has come to be known as physical or mystical. While this 
doctrine was held by none of the Greek Fathers inits rigid and absolute 
form, it constituted the general framework in which the speculations 
of many of them were carried on. 

Where, we might ask ourselves, does St. Irenaeus stand with respect 
to these two theories? A careful reading of the Adversus haereses 
and the Demonstratio apostolicae praedicationis makes it evident that 
both trends are present. It seems to us, however, that an undue stress 
has been laid on the Saint’s mystical theory of the atonement. The 
other side of his teaching has, for the most part, been passed over in 
silence. Thus Johannes Werner asserts that St. Irenaeus, contrary to 
the teaching of St. Paul, maintains that the Incarnation of the Word, 
not Christ’s offering on the cross, is the cause of the redemption.* 
Christ redeemed man, not by the offering of His body and blood, but 
by the very fact that He possessed them.** Similarly, Ritschl has 
maintained that St. Irenaeus, in full agreement with his predecessors, 
sees in Christ only the role of teacher and exemplar.*® Ritschl is 
followed by Beuzart.*% A recent work by Dr. Theophil Tschipke, 
O. P., asserts that St. Irenaeus taught a “‘mystico-physical theory of 
redemption and grace.’’** The trouble with a statement like that is, 

87 J. Werner, op. cit., p. 177: “Der eigentliche Grund der Heilsteilnahme des Fleisches 
ist nicht die Aufopferung, sondern die Fleischwerdung Christi” (italics mine). 

88 Loc. cit. Werner quotes St. Irenaeus to this effect: “... quoniam per carnem domini 
nostri et sanguinem ejus nos salvati sumus,” and adds the explanatory remark: “d.h. 
nicht dadurch, dass er sie fiir uns dahingab, sondern weil er sie besass . . .’”’ (italics mine). 

89 A. Ritschl, Die Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Verséhnung (3rd ed., Bonn, 1889), 
I, 7, cited by F. Vernet, “TIrénée, saint,”” DTC, VII, 2470. 

% P. Beuzart, Essai sur la théologie d’Irénée, (Paris, 1908), pp. 93, 102, 104, 148, cited 
by Vernet, Joc. cit. 

* Theophil Tschipke, O.P., Die Menschheit Christi als Heilsorgan der Gottheit (Freiburger 
Theologische Studien, LII-IV; Freiburg i. Br., 1940), p. 25. It is only just to point out 
that Dr. Tschipke’s statement is somewhat modified in the two following sentences: 
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not that it is untrue—Irenaeus did indeed teach such a theory—but 
that itis misleading. One is led to conclude that this is the only theory 
to be found in Irenaeus, and this conclusion is false. We hope to show 
presently that the realist theory of the atonement is not only not ab- 
sent from the works of Irenaeus, but is very much in evidence. 

In the teaching of St. Irenaeus on the redemption two points are 
very pronounced. They are (1) the solidarity of the human race 
with its head, Adam, and its resultant fall, and (2) the solidarity of that 
same human race with its new head, Christ, and its subsequent restora- 
tion. St. Irenaeus develops the parallelism between Adam and Christ 
in considerable detail. It was necessary that Christ, in His role of 
Redeemer, be not only a man, but a man possessing the same fleshas 
those who perished in Adam and whom He came to save. The salva- 
tion of men in Christ is the exact counterpart of their fall in Adam; 
Adam’s disobedience is offset by Christ’s obedience. Just as the body 
of Adam was drawn from virgin soil, so Christ owes His human origin 
toa virgin.“ Those Gnostics who claim that St. Joseph was the father 
of Jesus in the ordinary meaning of that word, might have reason on 
their side if they could point to a human father of Adam.* As Adam 
was tempted by Satan in the garden and was overcome, so Christ was 
tempted in the desert and vanquished His assailant.% It was on the 
sixth day of creation that Adam disobeyed and died a spiritual death; 
it was on the sixth day of the week that Christ consummated His 
obedience by His physical death on Calvary. A similar parallelism 
is drawn between Eve and the Blessed Virgin: “Maria virgo obediens 
invenitur ... Eva vero inobediens: non obaudivit enim, adhuc cum 
esset virgo.”* [Eva] inobediens facta, et sibi et universo generi 
“Unsere Fehler und unsere Schuld sind im Erléser grundsatzlich bereits durch die Tatsache 
seiner gottmenschlichen Existenz ausgetilgt. Die ganze Menschheit erfihrt ihre Ver- 
géttlichung grundlegend bereits durch die Menschwerdung des Logos”’ (/oc. cit.; italics mine). 

% TIT, 21, 10; cf. V, 14, 2. % Loc. cit. 

% Loc. cit.: “Et quemadmodum protoplastus ille Adam de rudi terra, et de adhuc 
virgine ...plasmatus est manu Dei...ita...Verbum...ex Maria quae adhuc erat 
Virgo, recte accipiebat generationem Adae recapitulationis.” Drawing his inspiration 
from this text, Hugo Koch has written a most venomous little book against the perpetual 
virginity of our Lady (Virgo Eva—Virgo Maria [Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte, XXV], 
Berlin u. Leipzig, 1937). This book is a sequel to an earlier work of the same author: 


Adhuc Virgo (Beitrage zur historische Theologie, fasc. 2, Tiibingen, 1929). 
% Loc. cit. *YV, 21, 2. 7V, 23, 2. 88 TIT, 22, 4. 
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humano causa facta est mortis: sic et Maria... obediens, et sibi et 
universo generi humano causa facta est salutis.”** “Sic autem et 
Evae inobedientiae nodus solutionem accepit per obedientiam Mariae. 
Quod enim alligavit virgo Eva per incredulitatem, hoc virgo Maria 
solvit per fidem.’’° 

Intimately connected with the teaching of St. Irenaeus on the 
Saviour as the new Adam, is his doctrine of “recapitulation.” The 
word is employed in different contexts and takes on various meanings, 
but as applied to Christ in His role of Redeemer, the fundamental 
notion is that our Lord, as the second Adam, sums up the whole of 
humanity in Himself as a closed unit. In virtue of this union and 
solidarity, Christ, by the Spirit which had been lost and which He 
possessed in its fulness, permeated and sanctified the entire human 
race, by His life vivified it, and by His obedience “annulled the old 
disobedience.” All this was possible only because Christ became 
an organic part of that unity which is the human race; this is the 
reason why St. Irenaeus is so vigorous in his denunciation of the 
Docetae and so insistent on the true humanity of the Saviour. The 
Incarnation posited the indispensable foundation for the reconciliation 
of humanity to God, in that a new head of the human race with a 
human nature similar to that of Adam, once again possessed the 
Spirit. Stoll makes the important observation—and we feel that he is 
justified—that, for Irenaeus, the important thing about Christ in His 
redemptive role is, not that He was God, but that He was a man who 
possessed the Spirit. However, since this condition could be verified 
only in the hypothesis of the Incarnation, the divinity of Christ is 
also of the utmost importance.!” 

From what has been said thus far, we might be tempted to conclude 
that, for St. Irenaeus, the atonement was effected by the very fact of 
the Incarnation; but thisisnotso. It is true that the Incarnation has 
redemptive implications in the divine plan, but the work of salvation 
is not completed in the Incarnation; it is merely made possible. The 

% Loc. cit. 100 Loc. cit. 10 Dem., 37. 

10 F, Stoll, ““Die Lehre des hl. Ireniius von der Erlésung und Heiligung,” Der Katholik, 
XXXI (1905), 195. 

103 Tn this connection, we might mention the text where St. Irenaeus says that God could 


have taken dust and created a new man and imparted the Spirit to him, but then it would 
not be our flesh that would be saved. Cf. III, 21, 10. 
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full realization of the atonement takes place through the whole life 
of Christ. Relevant passages in St. Irenaeus to demonstrate this 
point are those in which the Saint says that, in order to bestow divine 
adoption on us, our Lord had to pass through all stages of human 
experience. 

Thus, it became the Mediator between God and man, by His relationship to 
both, to bring both to friendship and concord, and present man to God while He 
revealed God toman. For in what way could we be partakers of the adoption of 
sons, unless we had received from Him through the Son that fellowship which 
refers to Himself, unless His Word, having been made flesh, had entered into 
communion with us? Wherefore also He passed through every stage of life, 
restoring to all communion with God.™ 


Elsewhere the same principle is given fuller expression,’ and leads 
St. Irenaeus to the remarkable conclusion that our Lord had reached 
the age of fifty years in order that He might sanctify old age.'% 

When St. Irenaeus considers the life of Christ in general, it is summed 
up in the word “obedience.” “For as by one man’s disobedience sin 
entered and death prevailed through sin; so also by the obedience of 
one man should righteousness be brought in, and bear the fruit of life 
to those who in times past were dead.”"°7 The soteriological import of 
Christ’s obedience rests on the fact that through it righteousness was 
again introduced into the world. This righteousness in man, which is 
imparted through the Spirit, is the sum total of Christ’s redemptive 
work. All the expressions that St. Irenaeus uses in connection with 
the motives of the advent of Christ—expressions like “‘ut et homo 
fieret particeps Dei,’’°* “ut et homo fieret filius Dei,’’°® “ut quod 
perdideramus in Adam... hoc in Christo reciperemus,’’° “ut finem 
conjungeret principio, id est, hominem Deo,” “ut pretiosus homo 
fiat Patri,” “ut in vitam veniant Dei,’™* and others—are all 

1 TIT, 18, 7. 

1% TT, 22, 4: “Ideo per omnem venit aetatem, et infantibus infans factus, sanctificans 
infantes: in parvulis parvulus, sanctificans hanc ipsam habentes aetatem, simul et 
exemplum illis pietatis effectus, et justitiae, et subjectionis: in juvenibus juvenis, exemplum 
juvenibus fiens, et sanctificans Domino. Sic et senior in senioribus, ut sit perfectus 
magister in omnibus, non solum secundum expositionem veritatis, sed et secundum 
aetatem, sanctificans simul et seniores, exemplum ipsis quoque fiens. . . .” 

106 TT, 22, 5-6. 107 TIT, 21, 10; cf. also III, 18, 6. 

STV, 28, 2. 109 TTT, 10, 2. 10 TTT, 18, 1. 

mM TV, 20, 4. uz V, 16, 2. ua TV, 22, 1. 
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reducible to the restoration of the Spirit tomankind. For it is through 
the Spirit that “man becomes a partaker of God,” that he “becomes 
the son of God, ” that he receives “what he had lost in Adam,” etc. 
While every act of Christ in His role of Recapitulator has a salutary 
effect on mankind, St. Irenaeus mentions two acts as being particu- 
larly significant in this respect; they are the temptation of Christ and 
His death. The temptation of Christ in the desert is the exact counter- 
part of the first temptation in the garden."* The detailed antithesis 
of even the most insignificant incidents in the two accounts, is highly 
characteristic of St. Irenaeus’ treatment of the recapitulation theory. 
To sum up in Himself and to recapitulate “that ancient and primary 
enmity against the serpent,”””* our Lord fasted forty days to give His 
opponent an opportunity of attacking Him; for, as it was by means of 
food that Satan won his first victory, so by the same means he would 
go down to defeat. When Christ repulsed the first attack of His 
adversary, then it was that “the corruption of man which occurred in 
Paradise was done away with.”"° Nothing daunted, Satan made a 
second attempt “concealing falsehood under the guise of Scripture as 
is done by all the heretics.”"’ When Christ refused to yield to the 
sin of presumption, He again confuted His adversary, and “therefore 
the pride of reason which was in the serpent, was put to nought by the 
humility which was in the Man.”"* Finally, when Satan was repulsed 
the third time and utterly vanquished, “that infringement of God’s 
commandment which had occurred in Adam was done away with by 
means of the precept of the law which the Son of man observed, not 
transgressing the commandment of God.’"® By virtue of his initial 
victory in the garden, Satan bound man with the bonds of sin and 
slavery and held him captive. But by His triumph in the desert, 








114 This question is treated in V, 21, 2-3. us V, 21, 2. 

us Loc. cit. The Latin of this passage is not too clear. ‘“Quae ergo fuit in Paradiso 
repletio hominis per duplicem gustationem, dissoluta est per eam, quae fuit in hoc mundo, 
indigentiam.” In rendering the phrase “‘Quae ergo fuit in Paradiso repletio hominis” by 
“the corruption which occurred in Paradise,” we are following the suggestion of Harvey 
who thinks there can be “no doubt but that the translator read évar\fpwors for dvarhpwors, 
vitiatio. Ita vocat excessum in edendo is Grabe’s forced solution. AéAvrat suits the one, 
but not so well the other term; and indigentiam in the sequel is not the correlative term 
to repletio, but to duplicem gustationem.” Harvey, op. cit., I, 382, note 4. 

U7 Loc. cit. 18 Loc. cit. 19 Loc. cit. 
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Christ bound the tempter with his own chains and man was set free.*° 
St. Irenaeus concludes his treatment of this point as follows: “And 
justly indeed is he led captive, who had led men unjustly into bondage; 
while man, who had been led captive in times past, was rescued from 
the grasp of his possessor, according to the tender mercy of God. . . .”!4 

The apparently exaggerated utterances that St. Irenaeus uses in his 
exposition of this episode in our Lord’s life, are understandable only 
when put into the framework of the entire Irenaean system. The 
salvation of mankind was to be imparted through the communication 
of the Spirit which Christ acquired by the obedience of His whole 
life and death. But insofar as the temptation in Paradise was the 
cause of the loss of the Spirit for Adam and his posterity, the “re- 
capitulative’’ significance of the temptation of the Saviour could only 
be presented as St. Irenaeus does, in fact, present it. That this does 
not detract from the paramount atoning value of Christ’s death, we 
shall now proceed to show. 

Harnack is quite right in his observation that “as regards the history 
of Jesus, he [Irenaeus] has been taught by Paul not to stop at the 
Incarnation, but to view the work of salvation as only completed by 
the sufferings and death of Christ... .’ While the atoning value of 
Christ’s passion and death is mentioned many times and in different 
contexts, St. Irenaeus does not work out a strict theory of his own on 
this point. Perhaps the reason for this is that the fact of the cruci- 
fixion and death was generally admitted by the Gnostics. What they 
denied was the reference of the Gospel narratives to “one Christ.” 
That God should suffer, they considered impious and a contradiction; 
they distinguished, therefore, in the person of Christ, between Jesus, 
aman capable of suffering, and a divine aeon. Hence in his discussions 
with them, Irenaeus could, and for the most part did, confine himself 
to the vindication of the unity of the Saviour, because from this the 
reality of the suffering and death of Christ in the scriptural sense 
would naturally follow. For Irenaeus the significance of the passion 
and death of our Lord for the redemption of mankind was an incontest- 
able tenet of Catholic belief. This is shown by the fact that on more 
than one occasion fundamental dogmas, which the Gnostics denied, 


my, 21, 3. 1 Loc. cit. 1” Harnack, op. cit., II, 242, note. 
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are referred to this point. For example, to disprove the Marcionite 
contention of a twofold God of the Old and New Testaments, St. 
Irenaeus has recourse to the passion and death of our Lord, where the 
unity of God is made manifest. Christ, he says, “rectifying that dis- 
obedience which had occurred by reason of a tree, through that 
obedience which was [wrought out] upon a tree,” showed that one and 
the same Father was concerned in the estrangement and the recon- 
ciliation.* Because here and in similar passages a subsidiary function 
of the passion and death is stressed, we are not justified in calling in 
question their primary purpose in the theology of St. Irenaeus. Asa 
matter of fact, before he could, in a strange context, compare the 
manner of Christ’s death with that of Adam’s fall, the soteriological 
implication of that death had to be acknowledged. Parallels of this 
kind are a natural consequence of the recapitulation theory, and the 
fact that they are adduced as proofs seems to indicate a certain con- 
viction on this point. 

Nowhere is the dependence of St. Irenaeus on St. Paul more manifest 
than in his treatment of the passion and death of Christ. The climax 
of Christ’s redemptive work is expressed in language that is genuinely | 
Pauline: “... the mighty Word and very man, redeeming us by His_ | 
own blood, in a manner consonant with reason, gave Himself as a 
ransom for those who had been led into captivity.”"* The sufferings 
of the passion are not something merely adventitious to the Incarna- 
tion, but form an essential part of the whole redemptive plan. St. 
Irenaeus points out the dependence of the Incarnation on the passion 
when he observes that, in the preaching of the Apostles, “the Son of 
God came to endure suffering.” There are passages in the Adversus 
haereses where the expressions “incarnatus est” and “passus est”’ are 
practically synonymous." In explaining the motives of the Saviour’s 
suffering and death, St. Irenaeus has recourse to the same formulae he 
had used in expounding the reasons for the Incarnation. Just as he | 
had said that the Word became incarnate for us, so he teaches that it | 
was for our sakes that Christ suffered,’ for us that He shed His | 
blood,”* for us that He died.“ Christ underwent the passion to bring 








IBV, 16, 3. my, 1, 1. 1% Dem., 86. 
1% Cf. I, 9, 3; III, 18, 3. wT, 9, 3. 128 TIT, 16, 9. 
129 Loc. cit.; cf. III, 20, 4. 
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us to the knowledge of the Father, to unite us to God," to reconcile 
us to God,! to ransom us by His blood,'* to end our exile and restore 
us to our inheritance.* The destruction of death and the bestowal 
of immortality—-capital points in the Irenaean system—are referred 
to the passion. “And the Lord indeed,” he says, “by His passion 
destroyed death, and dispersed error, and put an end to corruption, 
and destroyed ignorance, while He manifested life and revealed truth, 
and bestowed the gift of incorruption.”!* 

The shedding of the blood of Christ is regarded as “recapitulationem 
effusionis sanguinis ab initio omnium justorum et prophetarum.’’™® 
The salvific implication of this shedding of blood is maintained in the 
same context when St. Irenaeus speaks of Christ as “‘salvans in seme- 
tipso in fine quod perierat in principio in Adam.”*7 

Dominating the whole exposition of the Saviour’s passion and death 
is the cross. The cross is the sign of the kingdom of Christ;!** it is the 
ladder joining earth to heaven.® Christ took the handwriting that 
recorded our debt to God and “fastened it to the cross, so that as by 
means of a tree we were made debtors to God, so also by means of a 
tree we may obtain the remission of our debt.”"° The cross of Christ is 
death and damnation to those who nailed Him to it, but to those who 
believe in Him it is salvation and life. 

The sacrificial character of the death of Christ is not only taught 
by implication, but explicitly stated. St. Irenaeus speaks of Abraham 
as being ready to offer his only and beloved son as a sacrifice to God “‘in 
order that God also might be pleased to offer up for all his seed His 
own beloved and only-begotten Son, as a sacrifice for our redemp- 
tion.” That the offering on Calvary is a true sacrifice is clearly 
implied in those texts in which the priesthood of Christ is vindicated. 
The vision described by St. John in the first chapter of the Apocalypse 
(1:12-17) is referred to “the priestly and glorious advent of the Lord’s 
kingdom.’’* Elsewhere it is pointed out that our Lord came, not to 
destroy, but to fulfill the law “by performing the office of the high 
priest, propitiating God for men . . . and Himself suffering death, that 


180 JT, 20, 3. 131 Loc. cit. 132 TIT, 16, 9. 
183 Loc, cit, 1M TV, 8, 2. 185 TT, 20, 3. 

1% V, 14, 1. 187 Loc. cit. 138 Dem., 56. 
139 Tbid., 45. 40 V, 17, 3. Mi TV, 28, 3. 
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exiled man might go forth from condemnation, and might return 
without fear to his own inheritance.”"* A Syriac fragment refers to 


s 
Christ as ‘in sacerdotibus princeps sacerdotum.’’® j 
We have pointed out above the attitude of Werner and others in S 
their interpretation of the Irenaean teaching on the atonement. We : 
are now in a position to judge that interpretation at its true worth. i 
While we have not by any means adduced all the passages in which 
Irenaeus discusses the soteriological import of the passion and death 
of Christ, we feel that we have given a sufficient exposition of his 
doctrine on this point to show that the contentions of Werner and the i 
others we have mentioned are without foundation. Far from losing t 
sight of the significance of Christ’s death, St. Irenaeus appears to place i 
it on the same level as the Incarnation. It is precisely here that the 


difficulty lies, because it is practically impossible to determine towhich 
of the two the atonement is ultimately ascribed. While St. Irenaeus 
holds strongly to both these ideas, he did not succeed in fitting thetwo | j 
together. If his doctrine on this point is somewhat lacking in per- s 
spective, and if his ideas in this regard are not clearly ordered and t 
rigidly systematized, one thing at least is certain. According to him, : 
the atonement meant the repairing of the havoc wrought in our nature ; 
by sin; it meant the reconciliation and union of man with God by the ; 
communication of the Spirit, and for this the Incarnation, life, passion, ( 
and death of the Saviour were necessary. 


a. | 


THE FRUITS OF THE REDEMPTION 


The dualism of the Gnostics influenced the speculations of these 
heretics in their treatment of all the fundamental dogmas of Christian- 
ity. This is abundantly clear in their teachings on God and on Christ; 
it is equally evident in their ideas on the redemption. According to 
them the redemption may, in summary fashion, be put down as the 
liberation and separation of the spiritual element in man from the 
material. In this view, salvation is above all a division, a rending 
asunder. St. Irenaeus maintains a position which is directly opposed 
to this; for him the redemption is essentially an at-one-ment. Here 


as iA ke lhl SSlhUlC<it«tr hkl OlhlCUr 


the master idea is unity, a thought, which, according to St. Irenaeus, is t 
uppermost in the redemptive work of Christ and the results it achieved. I 
M4 TV, 8, 2. 


14 Fragment XXX in Harvey, op. cit., IT, 461. 
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The immutability of God, His transcendence and absolute self- 
sufficiency are points which we find frequently stressed in the Adversus 
haereses. God is ever one and the same; He has no need of our 
service, of our sacrifices.“ In all these things God profits nothing; 
rather it is we who are the beneficiaries. This idea is well phrased 
in a remarkably fine passage: 


Nor did He stand in need of our service when He ordered us to follow Him; 
but He thus bestowed salvation upon us. For to follow the Savior is to be par- 
taker of salvation, and to follow light is to receive light. But those who are in 
light do not themselves illumine the light, but are illumined and revealed by it: 
they do certainly contribute nothing to it, but, receiving the benefit, they are 
illumined by the light. Thus, also, service rendered to God does indeed profit 
God nothing, nor has God need of human obedience; but He grants to those who 
follow and serve Him, life and incorruption and eternal glory, bestowing benefit 
upon those who serve Him, because they do serve Him, and on His followers be- 
cause they do follow Him; but he does not receive any benefit from them: for He 
is rich, perfect, and in need of nothing. But for this reason does God demand 
service from men, in order that, since He is good and merciful, He may benefit 
those who continue in his service. For, as much as God is in want of nothing, 
so much does man stand in need of fellowship with God. For this is the glory 
of man, to continue and remain permanently in God’s service. Wherefore also 
did the Lord say to His disciples, “You have not chosen Me, but I have chosen 
you”’; indicating that they did not glorify Him; but that, in following the Son of 
God, they were glorified by Him.’ 


There is one phrase in the above citation to which we should like to 
draw particular attention: “In quantum enim Deus nullius indiget, 
in tantum homo indiget Dei communione.” A proportion is here 
expressed between God’s absolute self-sufficiency and man’s absolute 
need of union with Him. The reason for this need is variously stated. 
Placed outside the reach of God’s benefits which accrue from union 
with Him, man has not the power to procure for himself the means of 
salvation.“* Nor can man, unless he be united to God, ever become 
a sharer in incorruption and immortality." 

Now, union with God is precisely one of the main results of the 
redemption. It is stated as one of the motives of the Incarnation, for 
the Word was made man “ut finem conjungeret principio, id est, 
hominem Deo.”!5° When the Son of God destroyed the power of sin 


M6 TV, 38, 1; cr. IV, 14, 1; 17, 5. 47 TV, 14, 1. 
MTV, 13, 3. 49 TTT, 18, 7. 0 TV, 20, 4. 
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and bestowed salvation on His creature, He “caused man to cling to, 
and to become one with, God.’’*! While the precise nature of this 
union is somewhat obscure, it would not be too difficult to show that 
St. Irenaeus regards it as objective and interior. There is evidently 
no question of a personal union xa’ brécracw; it is not a substantial 
unity, and therefore St. Irenaeus is far from endorsing any pantheistic 
views. Yet, from the various expressions which he uses in describ- 
ing this union, it is evident that his words cannot be adequately 
interpreted in terms of a moral union, or a merely external “bei Gott 
sein,””!58 

Christ, according to St. Irenaeus, “leads man into fellowship 
[communionem] and union [unitatem] with God.’ This “communio 
Dei” signifies any dynamic relation in virtue of which man participates 
in the excellence of God, His life, His glory, and especially His im- | 
mortality."* While union with God in this world is not final—it can 
be lost through sin—it is life and light and the source of man’s highest 
perfection.* St. Irenaeus postpones the full possession of salvation to 
a future life, yet even now, the man who is united to God, possesses 
the essential constituent of salvation, for communion with God will 
one day find its complete fruition in the eternal beatitude of the beatific | 
vision: “Vita autem hominis visio Dei.”’*” 

Thus far there has been question only of the union of the faithful 
with God the Father. In the passages we have considered, when Ire- 
naeus speaks of God, he understands God the Father, whom, like St. 
Paul, he calls simply O¢és, even when the Son and the Holy Spirit are 
mentioned in the same context. If man’s greatest good is to be united 
to God, the first step toward that union is to be made like the Son, 
“qui propter suam dilectionem factus est quod sumus nos, uti nos 
perficeret quod et ipse.”** The only way to the Father is through the 

1 TIT, 18, 7. 

482 F, Stoll (op. cit., p. 351) has this to say with regard to the charge of pantheism in 
Irenaeus: “Seine Lehre ist pantheistisch, soweit jede verniinftige Theologie den Zu- 
sammenhang zwischen Gott und Mensch wahren muss, will sie sich nicht in vage und 
religiés unfruchtbare Spekulationen verlieren.” 

1483 P, Gichter, S.J., “Unsere Einheit mit Christus nach dem hl. Irenaus,” Zeitschrift 
fiir katholische Theologie, LVIII (1934), 506. 

mTV, 13, 1. mY, 1, 1. mY, 27, 2. 

87 IV, 20, 7. 8V, praef. 
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Son, for it is only by means of the visible Word that man can enter into 
communion with the invisible Father.“* By becoming like the Son 
through union with Him, man, by that very fact, becomes similar to 
the Father; he becomes “pretiosus Patri.’”*° If, therefore, we are to 
reach our final destiny, we must of necessity be united to Christ. This 
is the reason why St. Irenaeus is so insistent on our need of union with 
our Lord: “Nos autem indigemus ejus quae est ad eum communionis. 
Et propterea benigne effudit semetipsum ut nos colligeret in sinum 
Patris.”* As the Father revealed His Son to man, so the Son leads 
man back to the Father.’* To be united to Christ is to be one with 
life; for Christ is the “vivificans Verbum,’"® and the ‘‘Verbum incor- 
ruptionis” ;' He is the “antidotum vitae,”!* and the “princeps vitae 
Dei.” Therefore, even as the Father, the Son too grants eternal life 
to men.’** To participate in the glorious resurrection on the last day, 
union with Christ is essential; for “resurrectio ... ipse Dominus 
noster est, quemadmodum ipse ait: Ego sum resurrectio et vita.’ 

If the way to the Father is through Christ, union with Christ is 
effected by the operation of the Holy Spirit, who, once again, dwells in 
man as a result of the atonement. In His human nature, Christ 
possessed the fulness of the Spirit, and in this way, says St. Irenaeus, 
the Spirit “became accustomed” to take up His abode in mankind and 
to dwell once again in God’s creatures, ‘“‘voluntatem Patris operans 
in ipsis, et renovans eos a vetustate in novitatem Christi.” 

The work of the redemption, in the teaching of St. Irenaeus, was not 
complete until the descent of the Holy Spirit on Pentecost: ‘“Wherefore 
the Lord promised to send the Comforter, who should join us to 
God.’ He then goes on to point out that just as a mass of dough 
or a loaf of bread cannot be formed into a unity from dry wheat without 
water, so neither can we “being many, be made one in Christ Jesus 
without the water from heaven.”!”! Not only is the Holy Spirit 
the source of our unity with each other and with Christ, but He is also 
the interior principle from which flows the meritorious efficacy of our 


69 V, 16, 2. 169 V7, 16, 1. mY, 2, 1. 
1 TIT, 13, 2. 168 V, 8, 3, 16 TIT, 19, 1. 
8 Loc, cit. 16 TV, 24, 1. 7 TV, 23, 2. 

STV, 5,2 169 TIT, 17, 1. 170 TTT, 17, 2. 
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good works. Similarly, the faithful who, before the advent of the 
Spirit, were a dry tree, could never have brought forth living fruit 
without the heavenly water from above.” 

The need that man has of the Spirit emerges very clearly in a passage 
where St. Irenaeus, with his characteristic love of simile, explains 
the union of man with the Spirit of God in terms of a wild olive branch 
that is grafted on to a fruit-bearing olive tree.'* If the wild olive 
branch takes kindly to the graft, it brings forth fruit and is transformed 
into a good olive tree, “planted, as it were, in the garden of a king.” 
In a similar manner, men who have received the Spirit of God, bring 
forth spiritual fruit and are “planted in the paradise of God.’!”* If, 
on the contrary, the wild olive branch retains its former condition and 
does not bear fruit, it is cut off and cast into the fire. In the same way, 
those who cast out the Spirit and follow the things of the flesh, shall 
never inherit the kingdom of God. Finally, although by his union 
with the Spirit, man possesses within himself a principle of super- 
natural activity, his own nature is not thereby changed: 


But as the engrafted wild olive does not certainly lose the substance of its wood, 
but changes the quality of its fruit, and receives another name, being now not a 
wild olive, but a fruit-bearing olive, and is called so; so also, when man is grafted 
in by faith and receives the Spirit of God, he certainly does not lose the substance 
of flesh, but changes the quality of the fruit of his works, and receives another 
name, showing that he has become changed for the better, being not now [mere] 
flesh and blood, but a spiritual man, and is called such.” 


The Holy Spirit, who is the proper “communicatio Christi,” the 
pledge of immortality, and the means of our ascent to God, is communi- 
cated through the Church. For, says St. Irenaeus, quoting the 
words of St. Paul (I Cor. 12:28), in the Church God has placed apostles, 
prophets, and teachers and other instruments through which the Spirit 
operates. All those, therefore, who through their perverse opinions 
and infamous behavior are not members of Christ’s Church have no 
share in the Spirit and consequently deprive themselves of super- 
natural life :!”8 


For where the Church is, there is the Spirit of God; and where the Spirit of 
God is, there is the Church and every kind of grace; but the Spirit is truth. Those, 


173 Loc. cit. 173V, 10 in toto. 14 V, 10, 1. 
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therefore, who do not partake of Him, are neither nourished into life from the 
mother’s breasts, nor do they enjoy that most limpid fountain which issues from 
the body of Christ; but they dig for themselves broken cisterns out of earthly 
trenches, and drink putrid water out of the mire... . 


Another important result of the redemption, according to St. 
Irenaeus, is the salvation, not only of man’s soul but also of his body. 
He was compelled to emphasize this point because of a well-known 
Gnostic error. The heretics, consistently with their contempt for 
matter and by a perverse interpretation of the Pauline text, “quia caro 
et sanguis regnum Dei possidere non possunt” (I Cor. 15:50), main- 
tained that the material element in man could not be saved. The 
opinion of St. Irenaeus in this matter is grounded, as he expressly states, 
in the traditional teaching of the Church.'*° If flesh is not capable of 
salvation, man is not redeemed, because flesh is an essential con- 


stituent of his nature: “Homo est autem temperatio animae et 


carnis.... 181 


In the mind of St. Irenaeus, an honor which is fleeting and transitory 
is no honor at all. An ephemeral glory, be it prolonged throughout 
a lifetime, is no real benefit; to be such, it must be everlasting.!% 
This principle is later applied to the healing narratives of the Gospel; 


For what was His object in healing [different] portions of the flesh, and restoring 
them to their original condition, if those parts were not in a position to obtain 
salvation? For if it was a temporary benefit He conferred, He granted nothing of 
importance to those who were the objects of His healing. Or how can they main- 
tain that the flesh is incapable of receiving the life which flows from Him, when it 
received healing from Him? For life is brought about through healing, and in- 
corruption through life. He, therefore, who confers healing, the same does also 
confer life; and He who gives life, also surrounds His own handiwork with incor- 


ruption.183 


In his teaching on the salvation of the flesh and the resurrection of 
the body, St. Irenaeus depends directly on St. Paul, but he has recourse 
to scriptural arguments drawn from other sacred books as well. The 


179 Loc. cit. 180 V, 20, 1. 181 TV, praef., 4. 

18 JT, 7, 1-2: “Quandoquidem et apud homines qui sunt temporales, nulla gratia est 
ejus honoris, qui celeriter praeterit, sed ejus qui plurimum quantum potest perseverat. 
Quae autem statim ut facta sunt exterminantur, in contumeliam magis eorum qui putantur 
honorari facta esse juste dicentur....O vanae gloriae honor, qui statim praeterit, et 
jam non apparet!”’ 

18 V, 12, 6. 
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possibility of the resurrection presents no difficulty whatever to St. 
Irenaeus. The trouble with the Gnostics, according to him, was that 
they were so preoccupied with the weakness of the flesh, that they lost 
sight completely of the power of God. To be sure, the body is weak;!™ 
but it is precisely in weakness and infirmity that the power of God is 
made manifest: 


But that He is powerful in all these respects, we ought to perceive from our 
origin, inasmuch as God, taking dust from the earth, formed man. And surely 
it is much more difficult and incredible, from non-existent bones, and nerves, and 
veins, and the rest of man’s organization, to bring it about that all this should be, 
and to make man an animated and rational creature, than to reintegrate again 
that which had been created and then afterwards decomposed into earth. ... For 
He who in the beginning caused him to have being who as yet was not, just when 
He pleased, shall much more reinstate again those who had a former existence, 
when it is His will that they should inherit the life granted by Him.*™ 


The salvation and resurrection of the flesh is put into close relation 
with the Eucharist. The notion that our bodies, which have been 
nourished by the body and blood of Christ, should be excluded from 
life and destined to everlasting corruption, St. Irenaeus regards as 
preposterous.'** Just as a grain of wheat which is deposited in the 
earth and becomes decomposed grows and increases and through the 
wisdom of God serves as food for man, and “having received the Word 
of God, becomes the Eucharist, which is the body and blood of Christ,” 
so also “our bodies being nourished by it, and deposited in the earth, 
and suffering decomposition there, shall rise at their appointed time, 
the Word of God granting them resurrection to the glory of God, even 
the Father, who freely gives to this mortal immortality, and to this 
corruptible incorruption, because the strength of God is made perfect 
in weakness.”’!*? 

Further proofs of the salvation and resurrection of the flesh are 
drawn from the fact that our bodies are the temples of the Holy Spirit 
and members of Christ. Recalling the Apostle’s words to the Corin- 
thians, “Do you not know that you are the temple of God and that the 
Spirit of God dwells in you?” (I Cor. 3:16), St. Irenaeus points out that 
the expression “temple of God” has reference to the body. In support 


18 IT, 33, 4; II, 28, 4. 18 V, 3, 2. 
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of this he appeals to the words of our Lord Himself, who expressly calls 
His body a temple (John 2:19-22). Furthermore, our bodies are the 
members of Christ. In direct, vigorous language St. Irenaeus leaves 
no doubt as to the meaning of St. Paul on this point: 


‘Do you not know that your bodies are members of Christ? Shall I then take 
the members of Christ and make them members of a harlot?’ (I Cor.6:15). He 
speaks these things, not in reference to some other spiritual man; for a being of 
such a nature could have nothing to do with a harlot: but he declares ‘our body,’ 
that is, the flesh, which continues in sanctity and purity, to be ‘the members of 
Christ’; but that when it becomes one with a harlot, it becomes the members of a 
harlot. And for this reason he said, ‘If anyone defile the temple of God, him will 
God destroy’ (ibid., 3:17). How then is it not the utmost blasphemy to allege 
that the temple of God, in which the Spirit of the Father dwells, and the members 
of Christ, do not partake of salvation, but are reduced to perdition? 1** 


All those who are members of the body of Christ, will naturally 
share in the fortunes of Christ. Thus, the sufferings and persecutions 
which began in Abel, which were foretold by the prophets and accom- 
plished in Christ, are continued in us, “consequente corpore suum 
caput.’8° But herein lies the guarantee of our resurrection, because 
“.. ut quemadmodum caput resurrexit a mortuis, sic et reliquum 
corpus... resurgat.... Multae enim mansiones apud Patrem, 
quoniam et multa membra in corpore.’”!* 

So conscious was St. Irenaeus of the union of Christ and the faithful 
and so insistent on the consequent similarity of the lot of the Head and 
the members, that, on one occasion at least, he was led into a rather 
serious blunder through over-emphasis of this point. The error we 
refer to is the postponement of the enjoyment of the beatific vision 
until after the resurrection,’ an opinion which emerged intermittently 
during the first twelve centuries and was finally condemned by Pope 
Benedict XII.1* 

The few novel and singular opinions proposed by St. Irenaeus can 
be readily condoned,’ for they detract very little from his work as a 
whole. The Church alone is infallible and she has yet to canonize 

sy, 6, 2. 189 TV, 34, 4. 1 TIT, 19, 3. 

is VY, 31, 2. 19 Const., Benedictus Deus (DB, 530). 

1% Compare the opinion just mentioned of the postponement of beatitude until after 


the resurrection; his teaching on the age of Christ and the duration of His public life; on 
the spirituality of the soul and on the millenium. 
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every single affirmation of even her greatest doctors. That a few 
errors should have found their way into a work of the proportions of 
the Adversus haereses is understandable. When we recall that it was 
written at the dawn of Catholic theology and that its author was a 
pioneer in the field, the wonder is that errors are so infrequent. Speak- 
ing of the writings of St. Irenaeus, Hitchcock, with characteristic 
English understatement, observes that “when we have separated the 
transitory from the abiding, the dross from the pure ore, the gains are 
not small.”* Indeed, they are not small; they are large enough to 
have confounded the enemies of the Church, to have inspired Christians 
with a love of their faith and a loyalty to its teaching, to have acquired 
for their author the admiration and respect of succeeding ages,’ and 
to have won for him the title of “Father of Catholic Theology.” 


CONCLUSION 


While it is true to say that reading the Adversus haereses is very 
much like exploring a vast tract of virgin forest,’ it is also true that 
treasures, rich and varied, are to be had there for the seeking. We 
have seen the Saint describe the first manissuing from thehand of God, 
created in the divine image and likeness and destined to supernatural 
glory. In the treatment of the havoc wrought by the sin of Adam and 
the promise of a Redeemer, we found the doctrine of original sin 
clearly contained. This point of doctrine is all the more remarkable 
when we consider a few of the rather serious difficulties arising from the 
teaching of some of the later Greek Fathers on this question. Perfec- 
tion in man, we saw, was to be the result of a continuous progress and 
growth. We noted the progressive, pedagogic stages through which 
man was led under the Old Testament in preparation for the coming 
of the Redeemer. The redemption, we saw, was effected by the whole 
life and death of Christ. We indicated the importance of the latter in 
Christ’s redeeming work and showed, as a consequence, that the realist 


14 F, R. Montgomery Hitchcock, Irenaeus of Lugdunum: A Study of his Teaching 
(Cambridge, 1914) p. 346. 

1% Cf. Selecta veterum testimonia de Irenaeo ejusque scriplis, PG, VII, 419-430; F. R. 
Montgomery Hitchcock, “Irenaeus of Lugdunum,” The Expository Times, XLIV 
(1932-33), 170. 

1% A. d’Alés, S.J., “La doctrine de la récapitulation en saint Irénée,” Rech. de sc. relig., 


XVI (1916), 185. 
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theory of the redemption is not, as has been maintained by Werner and 
others, absent from the teaching of St. Irenaeus on the atonement. 
The principal result of Christ’s redeeming work was, we saw, the re- 
union of God and His creature. Through the restoration of the Spirit, 
man could once again achieve his final end, the vision of God, for, says 
St. Irenaeus, they who are saved “ascend through the Spirit to the Son, 
and through the Son to the Father.’*7 Even in this present life, by 
reason of‘the Spirit that Christ poured out upon us and Who dwells 
within us, we have the pledge of eternal life: “If therefore at the present 
time, having the earnest, we cry, ‘Abba, Father,’ what shall it be 
when, on rising again, we behold Him face to face; and when all the 
members shall burst out in a continuous hymn of triumph, glorifying 
Him Who raised them from the dead, and gave the gift of eternal 


life?””1*8 
197 V, 36, 2. 198 V, 8, 1. 











CARDINAL HOSIUS AND THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 


GREGORY GRABKA, O.F.M.Conv. 
St. Hyacinth Seminary 


Ast year the Catholic Church celebrated the fourth centenary of 
the opening of the Council of Trent, which was convoked to meet 
the wave of heresy spreading over the Christian world.! As stated 
in the Bull of Convocation, the purpose of the Council was fivefold: 
the advance and exaltation of the Christian faith; the extirpation of 
heresy; the peace and unity of the Church; the reform of the clergy 
and of the Christian people; and the conquest of the enemies of the 
Christian name.* 

The present article aims at indicating the role played by Cardinal 
Hosius, one of the papal legates to the Council; accordingly, only the 
last nine sessions of the Council, in which he participated, are brought 
under brief review. Hosius deserves a particular tribute; for there is 
perhaps no greater name in the history of the Counter-Reformation.* 

The encomia heaped upon him by his contemporaries and by dis- 
tinguished historians and writers represent him as one of the out- 
standing leaders of Catholicism of his time. He was the spirit behind 
the Catholic movement to stem the tide of Protestantism not only 
in his native land but also in the rest of Europe.* His numerous 
polemical works written in defense and exposition of the Catholic 
faith, and the similarity of his methods as well as of the circumstances 
in which he lived to those of the great African bishop, St. Augustine, 
have merited him the titles of “second Augustine” and “pillar of the 


1 Cf. “Bull of the Convocation of the Holy Oecumenical Council of Trent,” in H. J. 
Schroeder, Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent (St. Louis: Herder, 1941), p. 1. 

? Ibid., p. 11. 

* Hosius was born in Cracow, May 5, 1504. Nominated bishop of Culm in 1549, he 
was,transferred two years later to the see of Ermland in East Prussia. In 1561 he was 
created cardinal by Pius IV and was sent as legate to the Council of Trent. He was 
appointed major penitentiary by Gregory XIII in 1573. He died August 5, 1579, at 
Rome where he is buried in the Church of S. Maria in Trastevere. The cause of his 
beatification has been in process for several years. 

“Cf. K. Volker, Slavischer Grundriss (Berlin u. Leipzig, 1930), VII, 119; 198; F. Hipler, 
“Hosius,” Kirchenlexikon (Wetzer-Welte, 1889), VI, 297; K. Benrath, “Hosius,” Realen- 
cyklopidie fiir protestantische Theologie u. Kirche (1900), VIII, 384-6. 
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Church.”® Rescius, who edited his works, reports that Lutherans 
feared and respected him; they called the Catholic faith ‘Hosen 
Glauben” (Hosian faith), and surnamed Hosius “Polnischen Gott” 
(Polish God).6 Rescius records the opinions of his contemporaries: 
“Others call him [Hosius] the pillar of the Church... others the 
hammer of heretics, others the Polish Patriarch . . . others the Great 
Hosius... others the Augustine of our times...others the new 
Bessarion ... others the evermore praiseworthy champion of the 
Church.”? The great Jesuit historian of the Council of Trent, Cardinal 
Pallavicini, paid a fitting tribute to Cardinal Hosius when he called 
him a man of the highest esteem and of eternal memory who joined 
in himself two distinctive qualities, sanctity of life and loftiness of 
doctrine.* Another illustrious historian, Cardinal Baronius, stated 
that so great was the authority and renown of Hosius that the heretics 
feared his very name and took measures to eliminate him as the best 
means of overthrowing the Catholic religion in Poland.* Ludwig 
von Pastor calls him the savior of Catholic religion in Poland.’° Fr. 
Hipler calls him ‘“Tod Luthers” (the death of Luther).” 

The fact that Hosius had been bishop of Ermland in East Prussia, 
then under Polish rule, did not limit the sphere of his religious influence 
or diminish his prestige as a theologian. Three factors contributed 
largely to his universal renown. The first was the widespread circu- 
ation and diffusion of his polemical works. The mere fact that even 
during the author’s lifetime some of his works ran to thirty-two 
editions and were translated into many languages indicates the extent 


5 J. Migne, “Hosius,” Nouvelle encyclopédie théologique (sér. 2), I1, 724. Cf. B. Jung- 
mann, Dissertationes Selectae in Historiam Ecclesiasticam (Ratisbon, 1887), VII, n. 87. 

6 “Epistola Dedicatoria,”’ Opera Omnia Hosii (Coloniae, 1584), II, f. 3. 

7 Loc. cit. Cf. J. Uminski, Opinje o cnotach, SwiatobliwoSci i zastugach Stanistawa Hozjusza 
(Lemburg, 1932), p. 98 ff. 

8 Istoria del Concilio di Trento (Faenza, 1795), XV, vi, 3. (This work will be cited 
hereafter as “Pallavicini,” with book, chapter, and number.) Cf. A. Eichorn, Der erm- 
lindische Bischof und Cardinal Stanislaus Hosius (Mainz, 1855), II, 563-5. 

® Annales Ecclesiastici (Barri-Ducis, 1864 ff.), XXXV, n. 326. Cf. L. E. du Pin, 
“Hosius,” Nouvelle bibliothéque des auteurs ecclésiastiques (Amsterdam, 1710), XVI, 118; 
Brischar, “Hosius,” Dictionnaire encyclopédique de la théologie catholique (Paris, 1861), 
XI, 133. 

10 History of the Popes, (2d ed.; Kegan Paul, London, 1923), XII, 490. Cf. Eichorn, 
op. cit., I, 57. 

1 Hipler, art. cit., p. 297. 
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of their influence."* His contemporary, St. Peter Canisius, rates him 
as “a most elegant writer and distinguished theologian.’"* The other 
two factors were his sanctity of life and his immediate, cordial relations 
with the ruling kings and emperors, at whose courts he performed 
several missions. 

It was not long before the popes secured his services on behalf of 
the Church. In 1558 Paul IV summoned him to Rome, and soon 
Hosius became an influential member of the Roman Curia. His 
thorough knowledge of the Protestant teachings was greatly appre- 
ciated, especially since the Pope was contemplating the reopening of 
the Council of Trent. Upon the death of Paul IV (1559), his successor 
Pius IV sent Hosius as his personal nuncio to the imperial court of 
Ferdinand I at Vienna with the important mission of gaining the 
Emperor’s good will and co-operation towards the reopening of the 
Council.“ Hosius was assigned, besides, another diplomatic mission, 
that of obtaining the support of the young ruler of Bohemia, Prince 
Maximilian. The obstacles to be overcome were by no means trivial. 
The Emperor desired the Council but wished it to be held in some 
German city, and not at Trent; moreover, he desired it to meet, not 
as a continuation of the earlier assembly, but as a new council. As 
for Maximilian, he openly supported the Protestant movement. 
Despite these and other serious difficulties, Hosius acquitted himself 
well of his missions.” 

On February 26, 1561, Pope Pius IV created him cardinal."* The 
red hat had been offered him before by Paul IV, but Hosius had 
refused it, and would have declined the honor even now had not the 


12 Eichorn, op. cit., I, 220 ff.; II, 570. Cf. K. Werner, Geschichte der apologetischen u. 
polemischen Literatur der christlichen Theologie (Schaffhausen, 1861-67), IV, 350-53; A. 
Humbert, “‘Hosius,” DTC, VIT', 182; I. Bullart, Académie des sciences et des arts, contenant 
les vies et les éloges historiques des hommes illustres (Bruxelles, 1695), I, 70; Acta Historica 
Res Gestas Poloniae Illustrantia (Cracoviae, 1886-88), IX, 1007-8. 

13 Opera Omnia Hosii, I, 422. Brischar (art. cit., p. 127) calls Hosius one of the most 
eminent theologians and cardinals of the sixteenth century. 

4 Pallavicini, XIV, xiii, 9. Cf. Bullart, op. cit., I, 67. 

% Pallavicini, XVII, 27. On Hosius’ mission to the imperial court of Ferdinand I, 
see S. Steinherz, Nuntiaturberichte aus Deutschland: 1560-1572 (Wien, 1897), I. 

8 Concilium Tridentinum: Diariorum, Actorum, Epistularum, Tractatuum Nova Col- 
lectio (ed. Soc. Goerres.; Friburgi Br., 1901 ff.), II*, 540. (This work will be cited hereafter 
as CTrid.) Cf. Baronius, op. cit., XXXIV, n. 1. 
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Emperor and Bishop Draschovitch of Fiinfkirchen, the ecclesiastical 
orator to Hungary, persuaded him to accept it. Shortly after, in a 
consistory held on March 10, Pius IV appointed Cardinals Hosius, 
Seripando, and Simonetta legates a laiere to preside at the Council;” 
Cardinals Gonzaga and Puteo had previously been appointed legates 
on February 14.* 

By the papal Bull Ad ecclesiae regimen the Council was ordered 
to meet again at Easter, 1561. On March 17, the legatine cross was 
given to Cardinal Seripando, and all the bishops present at Rome were 
directed to repair to Trent. By April 16, three of the cardinals 
legate had arrived at Trent; but, though they made their public 
entry into the city on that day, they found that only nine bishops 
were present and that none of the ambassadors had as yet arrived. 
The Council had to be postponed. At the desire of the Pope, Hosius 
left the imperial court of Ferdinand I at Vienna and, contrary to the 
usual procedure, arrived secretly at Trent on August 20.1 Cardinal 
Simonetta arrived early in December.” 

After a lapse of approximately ten years, the seventeenth session 
of the Council of Trent, the first under Pius IV, was finally held on 
January 18, 1562. It proclaimed the suspension of the Council 
revoked and announced the day of the next session. Besides the 
four legates, Gonzaga, Seripando, Hosius, and Simonetta, there were 
present Cardinal Madruzzo, three patriarchs, eleven archbishops, 
ninety bishops, four abbots, four generals of religious orders, four 
auditors of the Roman Rota, and forty-one other officials.” 

In a general congregation held on January 27, the legates proposed 
three subjects for the deliberation of the Fathers: (1) the preparation 
of an index of forbidden books; (2) the invitation to the Council of 
those concerned in such books lest they complain of being condemned 


"” CTrid, II*, 353; 541; VIII, 176. Cf. A. Theiner, Acta Genuina ss. Oecumenici Concilit 
Tridentini (Zagrabiae, 1874), 666. 

18On November 10, 1561, instead of the then ailing Cardinal Puteo, Cardinal Sittich 
was appointed legate. He did not arrive at Trent until January 30, 1562. Cf. J. Susta, 
Die rimische Kurie u. das Konszil von Trient unter Pius IV. (Wien, 1904-11), I, 134; 
151; Theiner, op. cit., I, 680; CTrid, VIII, 122. 

19 CTrid, II*, 357; Theiner, op. cit., I, 669. 

% Susta, op. cit., I, 114; Theiner, op. cit., I, 672. 

2! Theiner, op. cit., I, 676. 
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unheard; (3) the arrangement of such a safe-conduct as might meet 
the demands of the Protestants. These matters were discussed at 
length in an assembly on February 1. 

On the morning of February 26, the eighteenth session was held. 
Owing to the serious debates on the question of precedence and on 
the method of procedure in the agenda of the Council, the only matters 
decided upon were the publication of a decree concerning the choice 
of books and an agreement as to the safe-conduct for the Protestants 
who were invited to the Council. A decree which fixed the date of 
the next session for May 14 was approved by all. 

The next two sessions, on May 14 and June 4, were void of any 
appreciable results; only decrees proroguing the Council were issued. 
This was owing in large measure to the heated disputes on the highly 
controversial question of bishops’ duty of residence. The minds 
of the Fathers were vehemently and continually agitated in private 
and public assemblies on the question whether the law of residence 
of bishops is of divine or ecclesiastical institution. One group main- 
tained the divine, another the ecclesiastical, origin of the law. A 
third party steered a middle course, declining to give any definite 
answer to either side, or to come to any conclusion without first 
consulting Rome. 

The whole question of the divine or ecclesiastical origin of the 
episcopal duty of residence was opened by the Archbishop of Granada, 
Pedro Guerrero, who was the principal spokesman of the Spanish 
bishops. He recommended that the subject be at once consigned to 
the consulting theologians, to be examined by them and reported 
on to the assembly of bishops. The subject, once proposed, was 
keenly debated under all aspects. The opinions of the Fathers were 
so completely divided that eleven congregations scarcely sufficed to 
enable them to express their views. Since no agreement could be 
reached, the legates despatched a messenger to Rome to inform the 
Pontiff of the actual state of opinions and parties, and requested 
instructions as to the manner of procedure. In the meantime, to 
facilitate the deliberations and help formulate a decree, the legates 
resolved to propose in the next general assembly that the sentiments 
of the Fathers on the proposed article that the residence of bishops is 


*2 Schroeder, of. cit., pp. 125 ff. 
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of divine institution should be declared by the simple words placet or 
non placet. The result of the voting on April 20, as recorded by 
Angelo Massarello, Secretary of the Council, was as follows: thirty- 
three non placet, sixty-six placet, and thirty-eight conditionally, 
non placet nisi consulto Domino nostro Papa. Hosius inclined towards 
the opinion that the bishops’ duty of residence is of mediate divine 
institution, and voted accordingly.* At this point, Cardinal Gonzaga, 
the first legate, desired to arrive at a majority of votes by counting 
the votes of those who affirmed unconditionally the divine institution 
along with those who voted conditionally, and then to proceed to 
settle the issue without further delay, but Hosius and Seripando 
firmly opposed the idea. Consequently, the whole controversy was 
left open for further discussion.™ 

It was now evident that, according to the votes, no decision could 
be made without first consulting the Pope, who was thereby placed 
in a painful and unenviable position; for, whatever course he chose, 
he was sure to offend one side. In the meantime, a messenger arrived 
from Rome intimating that further discussions on this vexing question 
be suspended. The Pontiff’s directions were to postpone its solution, 
if possible, until such time as the minds of the assembled Fathers 
had calmed down and could approach the subject with greater clear- 
ness and deliberation.* Accordingly, the legates resolved that the 
decision be deferred until the sacrament of orders should come under 
consideration.” 

In the general assemblies that preceded the twenty-first session, 
the task of formulating the decrees on Holy Communion, which 
treated especially of Communion under both species and of Communion 
for children, was entrusted to Hosius as theologian and Simonetta 
as jurist.” The representatives of the secular powers, supported by 
many Fathers of the Council, advanced the opinion that, if Communion 
under both species were granted to these who asked for it, many 
heretics would come back to the Church. Hosius was of a different 
mind. It was his firm conviction, based on past experience with the 

8 Baronius, op. cit., XXXIV, 206. 

* Susta, op. cit., II, 90. 

% Ibid., pp. 109 ff. 


% Ibid., pp. 121 f.; 126. 
% Ibid., p. 218; Pallavicini, XVII, vii, 4. 
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heretics, that those who separated themselves from the Church under 
the pretext of desiring Communion under both species had no sincere 
desire to return to the fold; what they actually demanded was to have 
their separation ratified and approved by the Council; and, besides, 
a pretext would be given for further demands. He therefore firmly 
opposed any conciliatory formula, unless the Fathers should decide 
otherwise.“ As one of the presidents of the Council, Hosius had to 
face serious opposition. Many princes and ambassadors clamored 
on behalf of the countries which they represented for Communion 
under both species as the surest means of reconciling the heretics. 

After the articles had been thoroughly discussed by the theologians 
and the Fathers, the doctrinal decree regarding Communion under 
both species and Communion of children was finally drawn up in the 
twenty-first session, celebrated on June 16, 1562. It decreed that 
there is no divine law which requires either laymen or priests when 
not sacrificing to communicate under both species, that children who 
have not attained the use of reason are not bound to sacramental 
communion of the Eucharist, and that as much is contained under one 
species as under both.*® A disciplinary decree in nine chapters was 
also formulated. The session adjourned with the announcement that 
the next session would be held on September 17. 

The proceedings of the twenty-second session opened much more 
favorably than had been anticipated. The main body of doctrine 
concerning the sacrifice of the Mass, which was controverted by the 
Protestants, had been thoroughly debated in the congregations that 
preceded the general session. Among other articles of doctrinal 
and disciplinary nature, two main issues were placed before the 
Fathers: Did Christ offer Himself in sacrifice at the Last Supper or 
solely on the Cross? Is the Massa real sacrifice or only a commemora- 
tion of the sacrifice offered on the Cross?*® No less than thirteen 
meetings, between July 21 and August 4, were required to settle the 
discussions.*! 

% CTrid, VIII, 797, and note 6. 


9 Cf. Schroeder, op. cit., pp. 132-35. 
%° Baronius (op. cit., XXXIV, 252-54) mentions four opinions of the Fathers on the 


sacrifice of the Mass. Cf. Susta, op. cit., II, 250-52; 269; 546. 
% Theiner, op. cit., II, 60-73. 
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On July 21, the consulting theologians began to deliver their opinions 
on the articles proposed. Alphonse Salmeron, S.J., opened the debate, 
defending the thesis that Christ did offer Himself for us as a sacrifice 
at the Last Supper; in turn, Peter de Soto, O.P., resolutely opposed 
him. The Fathers were divided in their views. Cardinal Madruzzo, 
supported by Archbishop Castagna of Otranto and by very many 
Fathers, at once maintained that Christ offered Himself sacrificially 
for us at the Last Supper. They substantiated their views by obvious 
texts of Scripture and by numerous passages from Greek and Latin 
Fathers. Their position was brilliantly defended by James Lainez, 
General of the Society of Jesus. He regarded the question as one of 
fact, and, as such, to be decided by testimony. Accordingly, he 
adduced extracts from more than forty ancient and modern writers, 
both Latin and Greek, who clearly assert the sacrificial act of Christ 
at the Last Supper. These he confirmed by a lucid exposition of the 
various passages from Scripture which bear on the subject, and replied 
to the only objection of moment urged against this view, namely, 
that it derogates from the sacrifice of the Cross. He contended that 
our salvation is not to be ascribed solely to Christ’s death, though that 
was the supreme and crowning act; but to His lifé and death considered 
as a whole, and as embracing, not one salutary and satisfactory act, 
but a whole series of acts of obedience to the will of His Father, each 
of which was of infinite value, conducive to human salvation. 

The Archbishops Pedro Guerrero of Granada, Leonard Marino of 
Lanciano, and Bartholomew de Martyribus of Braga, and four bishops, 
supported the contrary opinion, their chief ground being that the 
view which they opposed derogated from the sacrifice of the Cross. 
They argued that Christ did indeed offer a sacrifice at the Last Supper, 
but only a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, and not of satisfaction 
and propitiation; hence, He did not, on that occasion, offer Himself 
sacrificially for us to His Father. 

A third party recommended that the decree should declare the 
sacrificial act of Christ at the Last Supper under the species of bread 
and wine, but that no mention be made of the nature of that sacrifice, 
seeing that the minds of the Fathers were much divided on this subject. 


= Cf. J. Waterworth, The Canons and Decrees of the Sacred and Oecumenical Council 
of Trent (London, 1848), p. clxxxviii. 
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This suggestion, as may be seen by the decree in question, in the first 
chapter on doctrine, was eventually adopted in the twenty-second 
session held on September 17, 1562. 

After many alterations and modifications of the proposed articles 
on the sacrifice of the Mass, brought about by prolonged and animated 
debates, the dogmatic decrees were then drawn up and formulated 
in the light of Sacred Scripture and tradition and embodied in nine 
doctrinal chapters and canons, to which eleven chapters of reformatory 
measures were added. The decree concerning the concession of the 
chalice to the laity at Communion and to priests when not sacrificing 
was left to the discretion of the Pope.* The next session was an- 
nounced for November 12. 

The twenty-third session of the Council was not held until ten 
months later; it was prorogued ten times before it finally assembled 
on July 15, 1563.% The Council had hardly ever been in a more 
difficult and precarious position than that in which it now found 
itself. In the ten months that elapsed between the twenty-second 
and the twenty-third sessions, many memorable events took place, 
which necessitated the prolongation of the Council. The secular 
rulers made contradictory and, in part, impossible demands; two of 
the cardinals legate, Ercole Gonzaga and Jerome Seripando, died on 
March 2 and 17, 1563, respectively. In their places were appointed 
Cardinals Morone and Navagerro. One of the chief causes of the 
delays and prorogations of the session was undoubtedly the violent 
and heated controversies on the question of the law of episcopal 
residence and the relation of bishops to the Pope. The bone of con- 
tention was the origin of the episcopal power and authority. The 
bearded figure of Cardinal Hosius, the staunch champion of the rights 
of the Church and of the Pope, dominated the meetings of this session. 

Upon the instructions of the legates, the theologians prepared a 
list of seven articles on the sacrament of orders preparatory to the 
deliberations of the Fathers. A group of Spanish bishops, led by 
the fiery and impetuous Archbishop of Granada, Pedro Guerrero, 


% Cf. Schroeder, op. cit., pp. 144 f. 

* Tbid., p. 159. On the outcome of the voting on the granting of the chalice, cf. CTrid, 
VIII, 906-7. 

% Baronius, op. cit., XXXIV, 266 ff. 
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vehemently objected to the seventh canon, which read as follows: 
“Jf anyone says that bishops are not superior to priests... , let him 
be anathema.” They insisted that the words “iure divino” be added 
to the decree. These last words were suppressed for several reasons: 
first, this detail was not questioned by the Protestants; secondly, 
there was fear of renewing the former disputes about the origin of 
the law of residence; and lastly, it was desirable to avoid raising other 
questions closely connected with that subject. This omission, how- 
ever, and the motives for it did not escape notice of the Spanish 
bishops who, supported by the French ambassador, remonstrated 
with the legates on the suppression. They replied that they intended 
to abide by their former promise to discuss the origin of the bishops’ 
duty of residence in the present session; that they wished to avoid 
complicating that problem with merely speculative points, which had 
not been questioned by any of the present heretics; but that if it could 
be sufficiently demonstrated that the doctrine involved in the omitted 
words had really been denied by the heretics, they would not refuse to 
consider the subject. 

In reply to this challenge, the Archbishops of Granada, Braga, and 
Messina, and the Bishop of Seville, produced various passages from 
heretical writings which they considered to touch the point in question. 
Hosius explained that the texts adduced did not deny the divine 
institution of episcopacy, but claimed only that the bishops of the 
present day were not true and legitimate bishops; hence, there was no 
need of defining that point. Guerrero answered that bishops, as 
successors of the Apostles; derive their institution, not from Peter, 
but from Christ, inasmuch as the Apostles received their institution 
from Christ, and not from the Prince of the Apostles. But Hosius 
could not be swayed; he replied that the Spanish contention was out 
of place inasmuch as the Protestants did not deny it, and the Con- 
fession of Augsburg acknowledged this pre-eminence in bishops and 
merely claimed that bishops who are chosen and instituted by the 
Pope are not true bishops, and consequently not instituted by Christ.*” 
Guerrero retorted that the Council had met to condemn the errors, 


* CTrid, IX, 48-50; Susta, op. cit., II, 23-24; 383-84; III, 405; 466; C. Hefele-H. 
Leclercq, Histoire des conciles, TX®, 744 ff. 
*7 CTrid, IX, 52, note 1; Susta, op. cit., II, 23 f; 383-84. 
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not merely of the Confession of Augsburg, but of all modern heretics, 
some of whom were known to deny the superiority of bishops over 
priests. He was supported by other Spanish bishops, among whom 
was Martin Perez de Ayala, Bishop of Seville, who urged the necessity 
of defining episcopacy as a distinct order—a demand in which he 
received support from other Fathers. This, however, was objected 
to as being a point which had been purposely omitted by the con- 
sulting theologians and had hitherto been an open question in the 
schools. 

By far the majority of the Fathers and theologians agreed that, as 
regards orders, but not as regards jurisdiction, the episcopacy is of 
divine institution. The minority, consisting chiefly of the Spanish 
bishops, maintained that both the orders and jurisdiction of bishops 
were immediately from Christ, but that it belonged to the Roman 
Pontiff to assign the precise place and manner in which that office 
and jurisdiction were to be exercised. Some one hundred and eighty- 
one Fathers expressed their sentiments in a manner more or less 
favorable to one or other of the above views; and of these, fifty-three 
supported the demand for the reinsertion of the omitted words into 
the seventh canon, while the rest thought the matter had better be 
altogether avoided. 

The Spaniards, intent on the defense and consolidation of the epis- 
copal dignity, proceeded to defend in the succeeding meetings the 
divine institution of episcopal power and jurisdiction. They de- 
clared themselves in favor of the opinion that in the consecration of a 
bishop, God confers immediately a certain, though still undetermined, 
power and authority, whereas the Supreme Pontiff in conferring a 
bishopric does no more than designate the person to whom this power 
came directly and immediately from God. Thus, by the insertion of 
the words “iure divino”’ into the seventh canon, they hoped to obtain 
a strengthening of episcopal jurisdiction as against the central power 
of the Pope, and a limitation of Roman dispensations.* This view, 
however, was hotly contested by many theologians and Fathers, and 
because of the deeply-rooted differences of opinion the discussions 
proved to be long and stormy. 


38 Cf. L. von Pastor, op. cit., XV, 272 f. 
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In a general congregation held on October 13, 1562, Guerrero pub- 
licly defended his contention that bishops are instituted immediately 
by God and receive their power and jurisdiction immediately from 
Him and not from the Pope. This determined opposition on the part 
of the Spanish prelates caused Hosius much worry and anxiety. In 
a letter addressed to St. Peter Canisius, Hosius reveals his profound 
grief that there are some in the Council who wish to be independent of 
the pope and claim they were called directly and immediately by God, 
and not by the Roman Pontiff. He states that Protestants act in a 
similar fashion: they protest they are called immediately by God, 
and not by the pope, and eventually reject the authority of the Vicar 
of Christ.” 

On October 20, Lainez delivered a long and erudite dissertation 
before the assembled Fathers and theologians on the thesis that the 
Pope receives his power of jurisdiction directly and immediately from 
God, whereas the bishops receive their episcopal power immediately 
from the pope and only mediately from God. He explained that the 
episcopal order is indeed immediately from God in every individual 
raised to that rank, but not so jurisdiction: jurisdiction is immediately 
from God only in those individuals to whom God has communicated 
it directly, as to Peter and his successors, and was possessed by the 
other Apostles only by special privilege and commission; whereas all 
other bishops receive it only mediately from God, and immediately 
from the successor of Peter, the pope. In the Vicar of Christ juris- 
diction is unchangeable, as it was in Peter and the other Apostles; 
in bishops it is changeable by the pope—though not at his mere 
pleasure, but for a reasonable and just cause. Lainez’ forceful and 
convincing arguments gained a number of adherents for his view, but 
most of the Spaniards remained unmoved. 

The dispute which arose on this point, during which the relation of 
the pope to a general council and to the whole Church was debated, 
drove everything else into the background, and prevented any pro- 
gress of the Council. 

In the meantime, the theologians labored for several days on the 
articles proposed, especially on the seventh canon, and presented a 


%° OQ. Braunsberger, S.J., Beati Petri Canisti Epistolae et Acta (Friburgi Br., 1896-1923), 
IV, n. 785. 
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revised form to the legates who at once communicated it to the Spanish 
bishops for their consideration and approval. In this canon bishops 

were declared to be instituted by Christ as regards their orders, but 
as no mention was made of the origin of their jurisdiction, the Spaniards 
refused to accept the canon. The impetuous Guerrero would not 
abandon his original opinion and even threatened to appeal to his soy- 
ereign, Philip II of Spain.‘ 

The rift grew wider, and the controversy waxed in violence in the 
subsequent meetings. On December 1, 1562, Melchior Alvarez de 
Avosmediano, Bishop of Guadix, addressed the Fathers on the question 
whether bishops need to be called and instituted by the Pope. He 
contended that if a bishop is instituted according to the canons of 
the Apostles and of the Council of Nicea, he becomes a true bishop, 
even though he has not been assumed and called by the pope. Ac- 
cording to the canons of the Council of Nicea, he continued, one 
consecrated by a metropolitan without any authorization from the 
pope isatrue bishop. And he brought forth examples of SS. Nicholas, 
Ambrose, Augustine, and a score of others who were consecrated by 
metropolitans without being assumed and called by the pope. There- 
fore, he went on, it is not necessary that the pope have anything to do 
in the election and consecration of bishops.*! Pallavicini narrates 
that, as Alvarez proceeded to explain his position, a general commotion 
broke out in the assembly. Cries of “Away with him!” and “Anath- 
ema!” arose. Some began to shuffle their feet and stamp on the 
floor, while others were hissing in an effort to stop him.” 

Two days later a similar scene took place. Gilbert of Noguerra, 
Bishop of Aliffe, spoke on the same subject. He explained that even 
after the death of Christ bishops were not elected and instituted by 
Peter, but by Christ. And he adduced as examples Matthias and 
Barnabas (Acts 1:23-26; 13:2-3). He stated that Christ called and 
instituted them, while Peter merely pronounced the divine sentence. 
Accordingly, the external calling and institution came from Christ. 
Consequently, he explained, the external consecration rested with the 
Apostles, whilst the conferring of power and authority was the ex- 
clusive work of God. He had not proceeded far in his discourse before 


“ Hefele-Leclercq, op. cit., IX?, 744 ff. 
“ Pallavicini, XTX, v, 5. 


® Pallavicini, loc. cit. 
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he was admonished by Cardinal Hosius that his speech did not tend 
to bring unity and harmony among the assembled Fathers. Hosius 
then proceeded to explain to Noguerra that the entire controversy 
with the Protestants centered about the question whether bishops 
who are elected and instituted by the pope are true bishops and, hence, 
instituted also by Christ. Besides, Hosius reminded him, it did not 
behoove the Fathers to question the authority of the pope. Noguerra 
replied that, as long as the power of bishops was under discussion, the 
pope’s authority should also be discussed. As the arguments grew in 
fervor, Archbishop Guerrero and Bishop Caselius rose to defend 
Noguerra. Cardinal Simonetta motioned Caselius to take his seat, 
and Noguerra was permitted to continue with his speech. When he 
had finished, Hosius addressed the assembled Fathers and once more 
made it clear that the contention of the Spanish bishops was very 
irrelevant, for the controversy between Catholics and Protestants 
was whether or not bishops who are chosen and instituted by the 
Roman Pontiff are true bishops. These impertinent disputes, he 
added, help to discredit the Catholics and the entire Council in the 
eyes of the heretics.“ 

The animated and stormy discussions continued for some time. On 
December 7, Aegidius Spifame, Bishop of Nevers, delivered his senti- 
ments on the same question. He distinguished two classes of bishops, 
namely, those of Christ and those of the pope, and argued in much the 
same tenor as the other Spanish bishops. Hosius replied that those 
who are not elected and instituted by the pope are not bishops at all, 
adding that if anyone were to question his episcopal power, he would 
answer that he was chosen and instituted by the Supreme Pontiff, 
to whom belongs the power of creating bishops. 

Hosius realized the grave consequences of the opinion held by the 
Spanish bishops and those who supported their views. It was not a 
dispute merely about words, as some, who had considered the matter 
only superficially, later believed. What was really being discussed, 
as Pastor observed,“ was rather a question of profound dogmatic 
significance, the answer to which involved most serious consequences. 

* Tbid.,11. Cf. Susta, op. cit., ITI, 405; 466. 

“ Pallavicini, loc. cit.  CTrid, IX, 215. 

“L. von Pastor, op. cit., XV, 272 f. 
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The controversy affected the innermost constitution of the Church, 
and touched the old antithesis between the papal and the episcopal 
systems. Hosius and Simonetta saw very clearly the weapon against 
the papal primacy contained in the theory of the Spanish prelates, as 
well as the dangers which would follow: it would bind the hands of 
the pope and create an important prejudice in favor of the superiority 
of council over pope. How well Hosius defended papal rights can 
be gathered from the fact that, in the end, very few Fathers sustained 
the opinion of the Spanish bishops about the divine origin of episcopal 
jurisdiction, and, as a result, the eighth canon was finally approved 
and defined by the Council. It reads as follows: “If anyone says that 
the bishops who are chosen by the authority of the Roman Pontiff 
are not true and legitimate bishops, but merely human deception, let 
him be anathema.’’*’ It is precisely the point which Hosius stressed 
against the Spanish bishops. 

At length after many postponements, the twenty-third session of 
the Council was celebrated on July 15, 1563. The Council promul- 
gated in four doctrinal chapters and eight canons the decrees on the 
sacrament of orders and on the ecclesiastical hierarchy, and a disci- 
plinary decree in eighteen chapters on ecclesiastical reform.* The 
dispute regarding the origin of the law of residence of bishops was 
left unsettled; instead, the Council decided to secure the discharge 
of the obligation of personal residence of a bishop in his diocese by 
disciplinary measures.® Similar provisions were made in regard to 
inferior pastors and to all others who hold any ecclesiastical benefice 
having the cura animarum.®° 

The legates, filled with joy at the happy termination of the session, 
resolved to hasten the remaining tasks and bring the Council to a 
speedy close. The congregations proceeded to debate on the proposed 
draft of the articles on the sacrament of matrimony previously pre- 
pared by the theologians. Of the proposed articles, only one oc- 
casioned any serious debate—the decree to render clandestine mar- 
riages henceforth null and void. The opposition arose from doubts 
whether it was in the power of the Church to annul such marriages, 
and also whether it would be wise and advisable to enact so important 
a law. 


47 See Schroeder, op. cit., p. 163. 48 Ibid., pp. 160-79. 
4° Tbid., pp. 164 ff. 5 Thid., p. 166. 
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This time the opposition came from Cardinal Hosius himself. 
In the previous assemblies he had already expressed his disapproval 
of the decree on the grounds that an ecclesiastical impediment should 
not render such marriages invalid. Cardinal Simonetta and many 
other Fathers supported his view, but the majority favored the pro- 
posed decree.*' In the course of long and difficult discussions which 
lasted far into the autumn, various modifications were suggested to 
meet the approval of the Fathers. When the articles were submitted 
to a vote on September 10, it was learned that their opinions were 
much divided. Some denied the power of the Church to annul clan- 
destine marriages; others asserted it; others, again, admitted that the 
power existed and might be exercised provided there is a sufficient 
cause, but contended that no such cause had been proved; while some 
advised that, whereas there were so many Fathers who affirmed or 
denied the existence of such a power in the Church, the matter should 
be regarded as one of dogma, which ought not to be determined on 
either side, in face of such a large and serious opposition. ‘There were, 
however, one hundred and thirty-three votes in favor of the legislation, 
and fifty-six against it; while the remainder were for various and 
conflicting means of meeting the evils ensuing from clandestine mar- 
riages.®? 

In an effort to arrive at a closer agreement on the decree in question, 
another meeting of bishops and theologians was summoned for Sep- 
tember 13.% Hosius, who presided at the meeting, briefly addressed 
the theologians who had been selected to argue the matter, and ex- 
horted them to avoid mere subtleties, and to state plainly and con- 
cisely the reasons for the denial or assertion of the power of the Church 
in the matter of clandestine marriages. But they were unable to 
settle the issue, and the meeting was dissolved without coming to any 
satisfactory conclusion. Meanwhile, the next session was called 
for November 11. 

5! Pallavicini, XXII, ix, 6; x, 7; xi, 6. 

® Cf. Waterworth, op. cit., p. ccxxx. 

5 Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza, Bishop of Salamanca, writes in his Diary of the Acts 
of the Council of Trent that the Fathers voted three times on this decree in order to assure 
Hosius that they definitely approved of it (CTrid, II, 696): “Entre los demas que son de 
opinion que no se deben irritar los matrimonios clandestinos, uno fue el card. Warmiense, 
que ni las disputas pasadas de los theologos ni los pareceres de los perlados han 


sido bastantes para quitarle un escrupulo grande, de que la iglesia no lo puede hazer, y 
despues de averse votando tres veces el card. Moron por satisfacerle.” 
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As the day of the announced session was drawing near, the legates 
renewed their efforts to have everything ready. Meetings were held 
daily to smooth away the differences of opinion on some of the decrees, 
until at length the whole was adjusted in as satisfactory a manner as 
was possible. Hosius, worn out and exhausted by the burdensome 
tasks of legate, his physical strength much impaired by prolonged 
fevers, was unable to take an active part inthem. By a special indult 
of Pius IV, he was permitted to take part only in the more solemn 
functions.™ 

The twenty-fourth session was finally held on November 11, 1563. 
The proposed canons and decrees on the sacrament of matrimony were 
submitted to the votes of the Fathers and were approved by the ma- 
jority, fifty-two Fathers disapproving of the decree on clandestine 
marriages. Of the papal legates, Cardinal Morone appealed to the 
judgment of the Pope on the subject of clandestine marriages. Car- 
dinal Hosius, being absent owing to his illness, sent his vote by means 
of his secretary; he disapproved of the decree nullifying clandestine 
marriages, and submitted himself to the judgment of the Holy Father 
on that matter,™ Cardinal Simonetta likewise voted against the decree 
and referred himself to the decision of the Pope. Thus the three 
cardinals legate were ready to approve of the decree, if it should meet 
with the approval of the Supreme Pontiff. After several modifications 
and alterations of minor importance, a dogmatic decree in twelve 
canons on the sacrament of matrimony and a reformatory decree in 
ten chapters were promulgated. As regards clandestine marriages, 
the Council declared that henceforth all marriages not contracted in 
the form prescribed in the Fourth Lateran Council are null and void. 
A general decree on reform in twenty-one chapters, in which various 
questions connected with ecclesiastical administration were treated, 
was also passed. 

Less than a month later, the twenty-fifth session, the ninth under 
Pius IV, and the last of the Council of Trent, was celebrated on Dec- 

* Pallavicini, XXIII, vii, 17. 

% Pallavicini (loc. cit.) has excellently refuted the false rumor spread by the apostate 


Paolo Sarpi that Hosius had purposely simulated illness in order to absent himself when the 
voting on the decree was in progress. Cf. P. Bayle, “Hosius,”’ Dictionnaire historique a 


critique (Leide, 1730), IT, 801. 
® Schroeder, op. cit., p. 183 ff. 
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ember 3-4, 1563. The agenda had been prepared well in advance by 
the consulting theologians and were now ready for final definition. 
Decrees concerning the Catholic teaching on purgatory, on the invo- 
cation and veneration of saints, and on relics and images, were for- 
mulated in accordance with the traditional teaching of the Church. 
Thereafter, decrees on reformation of monastic, religious, and clerical 
life were drawn up; in them, the Catholic Church, ever zealous for 
the spiritual welfare of its children, promulgated salutary measures 
for the rebirth of the inner life of the faithful. Besides, other re- 
formatory measures of a social and moral nature were passed, by 
means of which the Church intended to do away with prevalent 
abuses.” 

Amidst the joy and jubilation of the Fathers, the Council of Trent 
was declared closed on December 4, 1563. Two hundred and thirty- 
five Fathers approved and subscribed to its decrees and definitions. 
There were present, besides the four cardinals legate, Morone, Hosius, 
Simonetta, and Navagerro, two other cardinals, three patriarchs, 
twenty-five archbishops, one hundred and sixty-eight bishops,® 
seven abbots, seven generals of religious orders, and nineteen proxies 
for absent prelates.” 

Cardinal Hosius left Trent the day after the closing of the Council 
and immediately repaired to his diocese where the Protestants had 
waxed strong and increased in number during his absence. He ap- 
plied himself energetically to carrying out the decrees of the Council. 
Thanks to his untiring labors and to the aid of certain Jesuit Fathers, 
he was able to stem the tide of Protestantism and restore Catholic 
religion to its pristine glory in his native country.” 

As papal legate to the Council of Trent, Cardinal Hosius proved to 
be a veritable pillar of the Church. His profound learning and wide 
renown, his thorough knowledge of the Protestant claims and teachings 
contributed in large measure to the glory of the Council. The Fathers 
appealed to him as one “most versed in the teachings of the heretics.’ 


 Tbid., pp. 215-55. 

88 CTrid, IX, 1120, note 2. 

8° Tbid., 1111-20. 

6° Cf. Werner, op. cit., 1V, 343-47. 

" CTrid, IX, 180; II, 466. Cf. J. Lainez, Disputationes Tridentinae (ed. H. Grisar; 
Oeniponte, 1886), I, 95.* 
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The historian C. Hefele stated that it was owing chiefly to the vast 
knowledge and experience of Cardinal Hosius and to Cardinal Seri- 
pando that the Council of Trent could discuss its affairs on a wide 
scale, as the needs of the Church demanded. The universal esteem 
for Hosius evidenced itself at the time when he was laid up with 
fever and could not participate in the deliberations. Simonetta 
despatched a letter to Cardinal Borromeo in Rome requesting that 
prayers be offered for his recovery, stating that it would be a great 
loss to the Catholic religion, for few could equal him both in learning 
and piety.“ Pallavicini summed up succinctly the general opinion 
of the Fathers of the Council, saying that Cardinal Hosius presided 
at the Council with his learning, sanctified it by his piety, and sanctio- 
tioned it by his authority. 





® Hefele, op. cit., IX*, 573: “On peut affirmer qu’aucun de ses contemporains n’en 
avait une connaissance plus étendue; la sienne était 4 ce point d’une vue vaste, sinon uni- 
verselle et le Concile allait pouvoir, grace 4 lui et 4 Seripandi, établir les débats avec toute 
Yampleur que requeraient les besoins présents de la chrétienté.” 

® Susta, op. cit., II, 129. 

* Pallavicini, XV, vi, 3. Cf. H. Hurter, Nomenclator Literarius, (ed. 3*; Oeniponte, 
1906), I, 15-16. 
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NOTES 


SCATTERED REMARKS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
DOGMA AND ON PAPAL INFALLIBILITY IN 
EARLY SCHOLASTIC WRITINGS 


The Church, her organization, and her rights were for the Middle Ages 
facts of experience. In those days there was little scientific investigation of 
facts in general, and all science accepted authority as its source. So, too, 
the sheer fact of the existent Church gave no impetus to further scientific 
inquiry. Hence problems in ecclesiology were but rarely discussed by the 
early Scholastics. We do indeed find extensive material about the Mystical 
Body of Christ; there were many discussions as to whether Adam or Abel 
was the first to enter the Church; in addition, there was at the most a treat- 
ment of the “two swords.” Discussion of all other questions was limited to 
individual remarks scattered here and there in the works of the early Scho- 
lastics, and accessible only to one who takes the pains to read these works 
line by line. 

How little the questions found in our modern treatises on the Church 
were considered real problems in that age may in part be seen from the 
heedless way in which the early Scholastics utter opinions that we today 
decisively reject as errors. For example, we find certain remarks on the 
development of dogma and on papal infallibility which, from this point of 
view, are of genuine interest, and deserve to be recorded. 

Hervaeus of Bourg-Dieu was quite correct in making this comment on 
I Timothy 6: 


Et ideo custodi illud [depositum] ‘devitans novitates vocum profanas,’ id est, 
quae sunt extra religionem. Aliae enim non sunt vitandae, quae congruunt 
doctrinae religionis, sicut ipsum nomen christianorum, quod post ascensionem 
Domini coepit, quando primum in Antiochia discipuli sunt appellati christiani, 
res tamen ipsa et ante nomen erat. Et adversus impietatem Arianorum novum 
nomen patres addiderunt homoousion, sed non rem novam tali nomine signaverunt. 
Hoc enim vocatur homoousion, quod est ‘Ego et Pater unum sumus,’ unius videlicet 
eiusdemque substantiae. Nam si omnis novitas profana esset, nec a Domino 
diceretur: ‘Mandatum novum do vobis,’ nec testamentum appellaretur novum. 
Sed profanae sunt ‘vocum novitates,’ quoties haeretici novum quemlibet errorem 
inveniunt et loqui ceteris praesumunt. Et huiusmodi novitates devita, si de- 
positum vis custodire.* 





1SSL 181, 1449 A. 
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Hervaeus, therefore, cautiously permits a development of doctrine only in- 
sofar as a new terminology is adopted to clothe truths already known. 
Other possibilities of development are not mentioned; neither are they from 
the outset excluded, save in the case of heretical errors. 

Hervaeus belongs to the beginning of the twelfth century; Stephen 
Langton, to its end. Langton states it as his conviction that progress in 
the Church’s teaching comes about through new revelations made to the 
Church. He thinks, for example, that in this way it would be possible to 
decide the controversies whether the notiones are God or not, and whether 
Christ is one or two.” 

Even before Langton’s time, the possibility of an extension of the object 
ot the Church’s teaching had a place in the thought of the age. We may 
gather this from Peter Cantor, who writes this passage in his commentary 
on the apostolic letters: 


‘Unctio’ baptismum vel Spiritum Sanctum vel etiam doctrinam. ‘Doceat’ 
exterius, quos Spiritus Sanctus docet interius, ‘de omnibus,’ que tenenda sunt, 
omnem veritatem. Non videtur ergo Spiritus Sanctus esse in prelatis ecclesie, 
cum errent maxime in sacramentis, ut in matrimonio. Dicunt enim quidam esse 
matrimonium cum secundo ducta, alii cum primo ducta, ut Ro[mana] ecclesia 
[MS: ecclesie], sed nunc Gallicana ecclesia consentit. Aliqui horum errant a 
veritate. Item, papa Alexander viro redeunti a Jerusalem et a peregrinatione, 
quia uxorem desponsatam alii invenerat et illam duos filios secundo viro peperisse, 
precepit, ut nec illam superinduceret nec aliam haberet. Et constat, quod matri- 
monium fuit inter illum et illam vel non. Si non: quare aliam non potuit ducere? 
si vero matrimonium fuit inter eos, quare non est ei reddita? Quomodo Spiritus 
Sanctus docuit hoc dominum papam? Videtur autem, quod si Spiritus Sanctus 
fuerit in aliquo, non permitteret eum errare vel ignorare. Unde: Paraclitus 
Spiritus Sanctus docebit vos omnem veritatem. Item, si quid petieritis Patrem 
in nomine meo, fiet vobis. Cum ergo iste, in quo est Spiritus Sanctus, petat in 
nomine Christi, ut ei matrimonium reveletur, an hoc sit an non, nunquid ei revela- 





2 Commentarium in Paul., in I Cor. 3 (Salzburg, Stiftsbibliothek von St. Peter, Cod. a 
X 19, Seite 64): “... Eadem ratione doctor sive predicator docendo falsum meretur, cum 
credat se bene docere. Quod etiam tertio[?] sic probatur: Aliquis iudex circumventus 
per falsos testes condemnat aliquem innocentem ad mortem. Nonne iudex iste meretur, 
cum habeat caritatem et recte se agere credat. Eadem ratione predicator predicto modo 
predicando et doctor docendo. Cum enim dicunt Christum esse duo et alii unum solum 
et nondum ecclesie sit revelatum hoc vel illud, nonne utrique, dummodo habeant caritatem, 
sic docendo merentur? Similiter cum quidam dicant notiones esse Deum et alii negant 
et tamen alterutra pars docet falsum, cum corrigi sit parata, falsitas non facit, quod altera 
pars heresim doceat. Ut enim dicit auctoritas, falsum non facit hereticum, sed pertinacia 
in erroris defensione [MS: errore defensionis].”’ 
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bit Spiritus Sanctus? Et item: qui manet in me, non ambulat in tenebris. Et 
habet glo[ssa]: nec in tenebris peccatorum nec in tenebris ignorantie.* 


Here, then, explicit reference is made to the view that, when the Pope 
decides matters of faith, he does so under the influence of a revelation given 
by the Holy Spirit. Robert Courson, the disciple of Cantor, has the same 
thing to say about an ecumenical council when it makes decisions in matters 
affecting the regimen of the sacraments.‘ 

The canonical Distinctiones Monacenses of Clm 16084, written shortly 
after 1170, also touch on the object of infallibility. According to them, the 
right to make final decisions in matters of faith belongs solely to the Roman 
See; patriarchs and primates may discuss such questions, but may not decide 
them.’ The Supreme Pontiff cannot alter decisions made by his predeces- 
sors, which in a particular way concern the faith and are necessary for the 
attainment of salvation; and he cannot alter decisions made by the eight 
Ecumenical Councils. But he can alter decrees about things that were 
indifferent before the Pope forbade them, and became matters of obligation 
after the Pope had forbidden them; such, for instance, is the matter of clerical 
celibacy.® 

Peter of Capua expressly puts the question, whether the Pope could 
introduce an article of faith. His answer is that, if a question is disputed, 
with both parties to the dispute alleging authorities and reasons in their own 
favor, the Pope can decide that the doctrine of one party must be held. As 
soon as he has so decided, the doctrine which he has favored becomes an 
article of faith; knowingly and seriously to deny it would be a mortal sin.” 


8In I Jo. 2 (Cod. Paris. Nat. lat. 176, fol. 282). 

4 Summe (Briigge, Stadtbibliothek, Cod. lat. 247, fol. 151): “Solutio: Dicimus, quod non 
potest pro aliqua necessitate vel oleum benedici nisi ab episcopo nec inunctio celebrari 
nisi a sacerdote. Nec in aliquo die quam in die cene est oleum illud benedicendum, nisi 
per generale concilium ampliata esset benedictio illa ad alios dies per internam 
inspirationem.” 

5 Fol. 58v: ‘‘Responsio: Aliud est questionem motam de fide terminare, quod nulli 
preterquam Sedi Romane conceditur, sicut dicit Innocentius. Aliud est ipsam sine 
diffinitione ventilare, quod patriarche et primates possunt facere, ut ait Clemens.” 

6 Fol. 58: ‘‘Responsio: Illa decreta, que dicunt Pontificem Summum decessorum suorum 
mutare statuta non posse, intelligendum est de illis, que ad fidem specialiter pertinent, 
sine quibus salus eterna haberi non potest; de illis etiam, que in VIII conciliis sunt depre- 
hensa. Que vero dicunt: posse, illa de illis intelligenda sunt, que ante prohibitionem 
indifferentia, post prohibitionem vero necessitatem habent observantie, ut continentia 
clericorum, quibus Romana ecclesia non est obligata necessitate necessitatis, sed necessi- 
tate voluntatis, sed his, que continentur in lege et evangelio.”* 

7 Summe (Clm 14508, fol. 39): ‘‘Queritur ergo, utrum papa possit facere aliquem articu- 
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In unquestionable dependence on Peter of Capua, the anonymous Summa 
of Cod. Vat. lat. 10754 takes up the same question, and says: 


Quinto quesitum est, an summus pontifex aliquem possit de novo articulum 
instituere. Quod videtur. Nam Alexander papa sub anathematis interdicto 
prohibuit, ne quis negaret, quod Christus esset aliquid secundum quod homo, et 
quod omnes debent credere, quod Christus esset aliquid secundum quod homo. 
Sic ergo videtur, quod summus pontifex possit de novo instituere articulum fidei, 
Solutio: Ad quod respondemus, quod bene potest cum auctoritate et consensu 
communis concilii et quilibet prudens et discretus debeat ei acquiescere nec sine 
periculo possit contra recalcitrare.* 


A new idea is here introduced into the discussion, since for a definition of 
an article of faith the Pope’s authority is considered insufficient unless it be 
supported by the consent of an ecumenical council. The reason for this 
view may have been the fact that it was only with scarcely suppressed 
reluctance that the author of Cod. Vat. lat. 10754 submitted to the decree 
of Alexander III against Nihilianism.° 

It is significant that this same idea was not unfamiliar to canonists. The 
Summa Parisiensis holds that the whole Church can sit in judgment on the 
Pope, if he should err in faith.!° Again, in the course of explaining a passage 
in the decree of Gratian, which lays particular stress on the infallibility of 





lum.—Responsio: Hoc concedere tunc non erat articulus, sed nunc est articulus, id est 
peccat mortaliter, qui hoc scienter negat, qui saltem est obediens. Et ubi talis est questio, 
quod utraque pars habet auctoritates et rationes, potest papa instituere, ut tantum altera 
teneatur et de cetero erit illa pars articulus, id est mortaliter peccat, qui eam scienter et 
serio negat.” 

8 Fol. 5v. 

* Cod. Vat. lat. 10754, fol. 21v: “Hec et multa alia, que subticemus propter vitandam 
prolixitatem et ne contra magistros, quibus debeo reverentiam, recalcitrare videar, predi- 
ctis possunt opponi. Auctoritatem [sic] vero Alexandri tertii, per quam eis silentium 
ponitur et per quam predictam cogo[r] deserere oppositionem, sub anathematis incri- 
minatione prohibuit, ne quis Christum esse aliquid in eo, quod est homo, negaret.”’ In- 
cidental reference may here be made to the author’s position with regard to the authority 
of the Fathers of the Church, to whom he concedes no infallibility; cf. Cod. Vat. lat. 10754, 
fol. 27v: ‘‘Huic opinioni consentit Augustinus volens eum diluculo, cum iam illucesceret, 
resurrexisse. Et hanc opinionem potiorem censet ecclesia. Et si in hoc dissentiant 
sancti, non est curandum, quia Spiritus Sanctus non semper tangit corda sanctorum, nec 
est articulus fidei, qua hora, sed quod tertia die surrexit.” 

10 Cod. Bamberg., Can. 56, fol. 7: ‘‘Item, dominus papa potest iudicari ab ecclesia tota, 
sed cum hac distinctione: si in fide erraverit. Alii ita distinguunt: in ea causa, que totam 
ecclesiam contingit, iudicari potest papa ab ecclesia; sed in ea, que unam personam con- 
tingit vel plures, non.” 
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the whole Church," Huguccio’s need to answer certain difficulties led him to 
make statements that, in themselves, cast doubt on papal infallibility: 


‘A recta-apostolico,’ id est apostolicorum ‘numquam errasse.’ Obicitur de 
Anastasio. Sed forte processit. Vel forte melius quod est, loquitur universali 
ecclesie, que numquam desinet, licet forte possit deficere. Licet enim papa 
Romanus aliquando erraverit, non ideo Romana ecclesia, que non solus papa 
intelligitur, sed universi fideles. Nam ecclesia est congregatio fidelium, ut di. 
1 Ecclesia, que etsi Rome non sit, est tamen in partibus gallicanis [fol. 318] po- 
tissime vel ubicumque fideles existunt. Et ecclesia quid{em] potest desinere 
esse, sed numquam contigit. Nam Petro et universe ecclesie in prima Petri dictum 


est: Non deficit fides tua... .™ 


At that time, the doctrine of the primacy and of papal infallibility had not 
yet been systematically developed ; the elements of it were still being sought 
out and critically examined. Hence one need not be surprised to find 
this passage in the Summa of Gaufrid of Poitiers: 


Item, expono sic: Tu es Petrus, id est firmius firmitate fidei, et super hanc 
petram, id est super hanc firmitatem fidei edificabo, id est constantem et firmam 
faciam Ecclesiam meam. Hec sunt illa gloriosa, que dicit glosa in futurum pro- 
missa, que, si Petrus haberet, non erraret. Sed non habuit nisi in die Pentecostes, 
quando indutus est virtute ex alto.4 


In this connection, we must bear in mind that in the twelfth century the 
norm for the interpretation of Matthew 16:18 was the phrase in I Corin- 
thians 10:4: ‘Petra autem erat Christus.” Even so great an exegete as 
Peter Comestor took the “rock” upon which the Church was to be built to 
be either Christ Himself or Peter’s future firmness of faith.” 


1 Pars 2, Causa 24, q. 1, c. 9 (Ae. Friedberg, Corpus Iuris Canonici, I [Leipzig, 1879] 
969) : ‘Item, Lucius papa omnibus episcopis.—A recta fide ergo et apostolico tramite propter 
ullam perturbationem nolite recedere scientes, quoniam iuxta Salvatoris sententiam beati 
sunt, qui persecutionem patiuntur propter iustitiam. Hec est apostolorum viva traditio; 
hec vera karitas, que predicanda est et precipue diligenda ac fruenda ac fiducialiter ab 
omnibus tenenda; hec sancta et apostolica mater ecclesiarum omnium Christi ecclesia, 
que per Dei omnipotentis gratiam a tramite apostolice traditionis numquam errasse 
probatur nec hereticis novitatibus depravanda succubuit, sed, ut in exordio normam fidei 
christiane percepit, ab auctoribus suis apostolorum principibus Christi illibata fidetenus 
mansit.” 

12 Cod. Bamberg., Can. 61, fol. 317v. 

13 Briigge, Stadtbibliothek, Cod. lat. 220, fol. 119. 

4 Tn Matth. 16 (Cod. Paris. Nat. lat. 15269, fol. 106v and Cod. Paris. Arsenal. lat. 87, 
fol. 104v f.): ‘*‘Et super hanc petram,’ quam confiteris. Interlinearis: id est Christum. 
Vel ‘super hanc petram,’ id est super hanc firmitatem fidei, quam habiturus es, ‘edificabo 


ecclesiam meam.’” 
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In conclusion, we may point out the fact that all the doubts we have 
mentioned remained, after all, in the realm of sheer theory. It is true that 
particular papal decrees—as, for instance, that of Alexander III—occasioned 
some astonishment and hesitancy; however, it did not take long for the main 
body of theologians to become established in loyal obedience to papal 
decisions. And in what other age of the Church did authority, were it 
“only” the authority of a Pope, wield a more decisive influence on theology 
than in early Scholastic times, seeing that the very foundation and whole 
structure of early Scholasticism was determined by authority and rested 


on authority. A. LANDGRAF 
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“MANY ARE CALLED, BUT FEW ARE CHOSEN” 
(MATTHEW 22:14) 


It has been suggested by some recent exegetes! that Matthew 22:14 may 
well have been a typical remark made by our Lord to bring to a conclusion 
any of the parables dealing with the messianic kingdom; that its position at 
the end of the Parable of the Wedding Feast may have been owing to the 
Evangelist himself. Be that as it may, we still have the difficulty of ex- 
plaining the verse in some context; and while in the Vulgate it is found also 
at the end of the Parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard (Matt. 20:16), 
it is not found there in the better Greek MSS, e.g., the Sinaitic and the Vati- 
can, or in the Sahidic and the Coptic Versions. On the other hand, all the 
MSS that contain the twenty-second chapter of Matthew have the verse, 
“Many are called, etc.,” at Matthew 22:14? 

In explaining the verse, then, in our present context, we must first of all 
consider that the Parable of the Wedding Feast is, in a sense, two parables: 
first, the Parable of the Rejected Guests (Matt. 22:1-10)—and this, of 
cou. 2, is commonly applied to the Jews of Christ’s time who rejected the 
messianic kingdom; secondly, the Parable of the Wedding Garment (Matt. 
22:11-13)—and whatever be its specific meaning, all are agreed that it re- 
fers to one or all of the dispositions required for entrance into Christ’s 
kingdom, whether on earth or in heaven.’ 

As for the meaning of the verse, therefore, we may divide the opinions of 
the commentators, according to the half of the Parable which they hold the 
verse belongs to, into three classes: 

1) The verse refers only to the second part of the Parable (i.e., to those 
already in the kingdom, to all Christians). This may be called St. Augus- 
tine’s opinion. 

2) It refers to both parts (i.e., to both Jews and Christians). This is 
Maldonatus’ opinion. 

3) It refers only to the first part (i.e., to the Jews alone). This is van 
Steenkiste’s opinion. 


1D. Buzy, S. C. J., La sainte Bible (ed. L. Pirot, Paris, 1935), XI, 262, note; 295 f., and 
note; P. Boylan, The Sunday Epistles and Gospels (Dublin, 1941), II, 263. 

2 Cf. A. Merk, Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine (Romae, 1935), apparatus criticus 
ad locc.; Lagrange, Evangile selon s. Matthieu (Paris, 1927), pp. 390, 424; C. Tischendorf, 
Novum Testamentum Graece (ed. 7*, Lipsiae, 1859), pp. 98, 112. 

*It is generally agreed among Catholics that the words vocati (xAnroi) and electi 
(é&Aexroi) in this context refer to those who receive sufficient and efficacious grace respec- 
tively. In other contexts, of course, there might be an entirely different meaning. For 
their use in St. Paul, where the terms are practically synonymcus, see Prat, The Theology 
of St. Paul (New York, 1926), I, 436 f. 
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According to the first opinion, the verse refers only to the last part of the 
Parable; therefore, it pertains only to the guests actually present at the 
feast, and, by application, to Christians only (whether Jews or gentiles) 
who actually accept the call to Christ’s kingdom. The reasons for this 
opinion would seem to be merely the sequence and the position of the verse 
in the Parable, together with the use of the particle yap. Its apparent 
harshness seems to fit in with the punishment meted out to the unworthy 
guest in the preceding verse and to give some explanation for it. 

This is the older, but today less commonly accepted, interpretation. 
St. Augustine‘ and St. Gregory the Great® in several sermons seem to un- 
derstand it this way. Maas mentions for this opinion Rhabanus Maurus, 
B. Arnoldi, O.S.A., and A. Calmet, O.S.B.* Ceulemans adds Liagre and 
J. T. Beelen.’ 

But this opinion does not explain the obvious fact that in such an in- 
terpretation our Lord would seem to have forgotten the first and main 
section of the Parable, the call and rejection of the Jews; and further, that 
only one of the guests was actually rejected in the second part, and except 
by a rhetorical trick (which Augustine does use), he cannot be called “many” 
as distinguished from the other guests at the banquet. The very lack of 
restriction in the verse seems to indicate a wider application. Moreover, 
as even Maldonatus points out, the particle yaép need not indicate a causal 
nexus with the immediately preceding verse; it may also be resumptive of 
the entire Parable. 

At the present time there are two other opinions predominant, both sup- 
ported by prominent exegetes, though, as we shall see, the latter of these 
opinions appears to be winning more adherents. The second opinion, as 
we said, holds that the verse applies to both sections of the Parable and 
hence, by application, to both the rejected Jews and the accepted Christians. 
This interpretation is defended by the following exegetes: Maldonatus,® 
Cornelius 4 Lapide,® Fillion,’ Schanz," C. J. Ryan,” Callan, Lagrange,” 

4 Serm. 90, 4 (PL, XX XVIII, 560): “In comparatione malorum, pauci sunt boni”; and 
see also Serm. 95, 6 (PL, XX XVIII, 583). It is in the De diversis quaestionibus ad Sim- 
plic., I, ii, 13 (PL, XL, 118) that Augustine takes the verse as referring to efficacious grace. 

5 Hom. in Evang., 38, 14 (PL, LXXVI, 1290); but the lesson Gregory draws is merely 
that of the uncertainty of salvation: “Si sumus electi, nescimus.” 

6 A. Maas, The Gospel according to St. Matthew (St. Louis, 1898), p. 224. 

7 F. Ceulemans, Commentarium in Evangelium secundum M atthaeum (Mechliniae, 1928), 
p. 308, note. Beelen in his Het Nieuwe Testament (3 vols. naman 1860), I, 139, note, 
certainly seems to hold this view. 

8 Commentarium in Evangelia (Moguntiae, 1853), I, 307. 
® Commentaria (Paris, 1877), XV, 476. 

10 Evangile selon saint Matthieu (Paris, 1878), p. 425, note. 
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Vosté,"® Prat, and Buzy.’” Also for this opinion Maas cites St. Thomas, 
Cajetan, Gabriel Biel, Salmeron, Jansenius, Catharinus, Ockam, and 
Lamy.'® 

The reasons for this second interpretation may be summed up as follows: 
(a) Since in the text the verse seems to be given as the conclusion of the en- 
tire Parable, there is no reason to restrict its application to the earlier section 
alone. (6) Since the number of guests who actually came to the feast ap- 
parently equalled the number of those invited first, the “many” and “few” 
are not relative designations for these two groups alone but must have a 
wider application; i.e., they must refer to all men, Jews and Christians, who 
receive sufficient grace for salvation. (c) The terms used in the verse are 
absolutely unrestricted and hence, like so many of Christ’s lessons, are 
applicable not only to His Jewish audience but also to all Christians. (d) 
Thus understood, the verse is more in accord with the other references in 
the Synoptics to the “narrow gate” where only a few can enter (Luke 
13:24; Matt. 7:13 f.). 

Closely allied with this interpretation is the question whether the number 
of the saved is fewer than the number of the lost. According to this second 
opinion, granting that the verse applies to all men, we have a division de- 
pending on whether or not “few” is to be taken in its obvious signification. 
This division we shall now consider. 

The strict interpretation holds that the number of the saved is really 
fewer that that of the lost. Of those mentioned above, St. Augustine, Sal- 
meron, Lamy, Jansenius, Fillion, Lagrange, and Callan (in his earlier work) 
are of this opinion. St. Thomas clearly held this view;'* and it has been held 
as a traditional thesis by the modern Dominican school with Garrigou- 
Lagrange and Hugon, the former of whom has attempted to show that this 





| Commentar tiber das Evangelium des hl. Matthéus (Freiburg im Br., 1879), p. 451. 

12 Gospels of the Sundays and Festivals (Benziger, 1905), II, 358. 

13 The Four Gospels (New York, 1917), p. 142. If we understand Czllan correctly, he 
seems to have abandoned this view in his later work, The Parables of Christ (New York, 
1940), p. 164. 

4 Evangile selon saint Matthieu (Paris, 1927), p. 425, note. 

6 Parabolae Selectae (Romae, 1929-30), I, 309. 

16 Jésus-Christ (Paris, 1933), II, 228, note 1. 

% La sainte Bible, X1, 295 f. and note. 

18 A. Maas, op. cil., p. 224, note. Wemay mention also, for this opinion, J. F. Schleus- 
ner, Lexicon novi testamenti (Glasgow, 1817), I, 541, s.v. éXexrés; and Kenrick’s note on 
this verse in his New Testament (Baltimore, 1862), p. 96. 

19 See Summa Theologica, I, q. 23, a. 7 ad 3. Compare Jansen’s remark in his Tefra- 
lteuchus (Parisiis, 1677), p. 169: “. . . [mali] multitudine sua electos longe superant.”’ 
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has been sententia certa et communis among the Fathers and theologians.” 

Commentators of a more moderate viewpoint hold that, though the verse 
refers to all men, it does not mean literally that few will be saved. As 
Maldonatus puts it, it merely points out that not all who are called will be 
saved.” Similarly, Buzy brings out that the number is small in comparison 
with what Christ would have wished—in comparison with the infinite price 
paid.” Pére Suau, S.J., in his excellent little book of meditations, translates 
the verse: “Tous sont appelés, trop peu son élus.’”"8 For this more mod- 
erate interpretation within the second opinion, we may also list, of those 
mentioned above, 4 Lapide, Schleusner, Kenrick, Vosté, and Prat. 

Though our subject matter forbids us to go into the question more deeply 
here, we believe that it is possible to abide by the results of A. Michel’s 
monograph in the Dictionnaire de théologie catholique.* After a thorough 
study of texts from the Fathers and theologians, Michel comes to the con- 
clusion that, although a greater number of theologians have held the more 
rigorous interpretation, it is still a solidly probable opinion that as many 
will be saved as lost, or, better, that nothing certain can be deduced from 
revelation about the absolute or relative number of the elect. With him 
in this opinion is J. Pohle, who cites Castelein and Heinrich-Gutberlet.® 

St. Cyril of Alexandria, commenting on Christ’s reply to the question, 
“Will only a few be saved?” brings out one of the reasons for this more 
moderate interpretation: “It was Christ’s custom not to answer directly 
when they [his hearers] asked useless questions. ...It was more essential 
for them to know the way of attaining salvation.”** Hence it would seem 
that Christ was never to be trapped, so to speak, either into revealing the 
day of judgment or into giving even a hint about the relative number of 
the elect. Thus Chrysostom, in his homily on the Parable of the Wedding 
Feast, makes no mention of the “few,” but merely says that here our Lord 
“foreshadows the rejection of the Jews and the call of the gentiles, and then 
points out the [requisite] virtue for [a true Christian] life and the penalty in 
store for those who disregard it.””’ 


20See Garrigou-Lagrange, “Prédestination,” DTC, XII, 3018 ff; or Predestination 
(Herder, 1939), pp. 217-220; Hugon, De Deo Uno (Paris, 1933), p. 301; A. Ferland, S. S., 
De Deo Uno et Trino (Montreal, 1943), p. 389; F. Diekamp, Theologia Dogmatica (Paris, 
1933), 1,301. Hugon, however, does not cite Matt. 22:14. 
21 Commentarium, loc. cit. 2 La sainte Bible, XI, 295. 
% La vie chrétienne (Toulouse, 1930), II, 277. 
*“Elus.” DTC, IV, 2350-2378. 
*5 Pohle, ‘‘Predestination,” Catholic Encyclopedia, XII, 381. 
In Lucam, 13, 23 (PG, LXXII, 776). 
27 Hom. in Matth., 69 (al. 70), 1 (PG, LVIII, 647). 
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It should be remembered in general with regard to the seeming harshness 
of some of the quotations from the Synoptics that they can always be tem- 
pered with Christ’s own words: “But to God all things are possible” (Matt. 
19:26). We must remember that our Lord—as well as the early Fathers 
—was interested chiefly in getting men to do violence to themselves for the 
sake of their immortal souls; thus, we are told to work out our salvation “‘in 
fear and trembling,” lest we be shut out by the “narrow gate”’ of the king- 
dom from the number of His “few” special friends. In fine, the harshness 
can always be explained as a type of rhetorical or pedagogical exaggeration. 

The third opinion holds that the verse refers back only to the first part of 
the Parable, i.e., to the rejection of the Jews and the call of the gentiles. 
Hence, in this opinion the verse cannot be used at all for deciding the rel- 
ative number of the elect; it is to be taken rather as a typical remark of our 
Lord in speaking of the rejection of the chosen people, and thus is placed 
here without reference to the significance of the wedding garment or to the 
number of Christians to be saved. 

Further, the words are better taken as Christ’s and not as those of the 
king in the Parable. As a matter of fact, they may even be taken as a 
conclusion to all the three preceding parables that deal with the rejection 
of Israel (the Two Sons, the Vine-dressers, the Marriage Feast), an ending to 
the entire discourse somewhat like “Vigilate itaque” (Matt. 25:13), “Qui 
habet aures audiendi, audiat” (Matt. 13:43), “Qui potest capere, capiat” 
(Matt. 19:12), in their places. 

In our context, therefore, the “Multi vocati” sums up in a general way 
the lesson of the three preceding parables (as Matthew arranges them, 
21:28—22:13). Many, indeed all, of the Jews were called to Christ’s 
kingdom, but only a few were actually to be faithful to Him and enter the 
Church. Thus our Lord does not equate the “few” with the number of 
those who actually came to the banquet in the Parable, since these, if we are 
to be consistent, are the gentiles, but rather He is thinking of the small 
number of Jews that would enter His messianic kingdom. 

This opinion is held substantially by J. van Steenkiste,?* Knabenbauer,”® 
Vigouroux,®® Zorell,* Ceulemans,*? Maas, Durand,** Fonck,** the Com- 


28 Comm. in Matth. (Bruges, 1880), II, 799. 

Evangelium secundum Matthaeum (Paris, 1893), II, 247. As Knabenbauer points 
out, this was suggested by Origen; see his Comm. in Matth., 17, 24, ed. Klosterman (GCS, 
Leipzig, 1935), X, 652. 

%° La sainte Bible polyglotte (Paris, 1908), VII, 103 note. 

51 [exicon, p. 401, s.v. 

* Comm. in Ev. sec. Matth., p. 308 f. 

% The Gospel according to Saint Matthew, p. 224, note. Maas, in his earlier harmony of 
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mentators of the Westminster Version and the Confraternity Commentary 
on Matthew,” Innitzer,* Boylan,® and, if we understand them aright 
Schegg,” and Callan.” 

Some reasons for this opinion are: 

a) If applied to both parts of the Parable, the words “multi” and “pauci” 
would seem to have a double literal sense. For applied to the first part, both 
“multi” and “pauci”’ would refer to the Jews (and thus would be taken ina 
strict sense); applied to the second part, “‘multi vocati’”’ would indicate all 
men, or all Christians, whereas “‘pauci electi”’ would refer only to those saved 
(whether the “few” be taken in the broad or the strict sense). 

b) Again, as we have said, the principal theme of the Parable, as of the two 
preceding ones, is the rejection of Israel. The small section devoted to the 
wedding garment would seem to suggest that it is merely a detail referred 
to in passing, of moral import, but not necessarily to be taken in connection 
with the main theme. So too, to take the verse as a kind of concluding seal 
seems more in accord with the concluding verses of other parables in Mat- 
thew. 

c) Further, without reading into the context, we may take “few” in its 
strict and obvious literal sense. As a matter of fact, few Jews, in com- 
parison with the number of gentiles, were to enter the Church. Moreover 
such an interpretation is more in keeping with the rest of Christ’s doctrine, 
as well as with Isaias and St. Paul, on the relationship of the Jews to the 
messianic kingdom.® 

Tosum up: Exegetically, the more probable interpretation would seem 
to be the third; that is, the verse refers to the Jews alone—although, as we 
have said, the second opinion has been and still is held by many prominent 
exegetes. Again, although the more common opinion may have been that 





the Gospels (The Life of Jesus Christ, Herder, 1890, p. 401, note), seems to have held that the 
verse referred to all men. 

% Eoangile selon saint Matthieu (Verbum Salutis, I: Beauchesne: Paris, 1939), p. 339. 

% The Parables of the Gospels (New York, 1915), p. 376; Verbum Domini, IT (1922), 298 f. 

*% J. Dean, The Synoptics: St. Matthew, p. 101, note. 

37 M. Kennedy, O.F.M., in the Confraternity Commentary on the New Testament (Catho- 
lic Biblical Association, 1942), p. 149. 

38 Kommentar sum Evangelium des hl. Matth. (Graz, 1932), p. 375. 

%° The Sunday Epistles and Gospels (Dublin, 1941), II, 263. 

4° Evangelium nach Matthius (Miinchen, 1858), p. 154 f. 

“t The Parables of Christ (New York, 1940), p. 164. 

4 Tsa. 10:20 f.; Rom. 9:27, 11:5. Yet even this point of view must be tempered with 
the knowledge that somehow, before the end, all Israel will be saved (Rom. 11:26). 
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ved, it would seem to be solidly probable that there 
this conclusion on the basis of Holy Scripture. 
With Matthew 22:14 removed as a basis for this doctrine, the question still 
remainsanopenone. Certainly, it need not be remarked that great caution 
and discretion should be exercised in using this verse in meditations and 
sermons, so as to avoid going beyond what is its certain literal sense. 


Woodstock College Hersert A. Musvrix10, S. J. 
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BACK TO THE BIBLE. By Cuthbert Lattey,S. J. London: Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne, Ltd., 1944. Pp. 128. 5/—. 

The praise which in his Foreword to this volume the Archbishop of 
Liverpool applies to the first part of Father Lattey’s work might well be 
applied to the whole: “Its worth is to be judged not by the length of treat- 
ment (though this is not inconsiderable) but by the depths of its content.” 
For Father Lattey sums up in a short space the principal reasons why men 
distrust or shun the Scriptures, and indicates clearly the false principles 
that underlie such attitudes, while sketching the positive line to be followed 
in the study of the Scriptures. 

After an introductory chapter the author discusses the presuppositions 
of the rationalistic and “critical” school. These are based upon an appeal 
to reason as against the supernatural. Father Lattey shows that the atti- 
tude of human reason towards the supernatural depends fundamentally on 
what that reason can tell us of God; hence reason must have a sound and 
coherent philosophy before it can hope to approach the supernatural in 
the Bible objectively. Theauthor then turns to the possibility of revelation, 
especially of written revelation. Here he contends that the refusal to 
accept the Scriptures as God’s revelation to man is to limit God’s power 
to communicate efficaciously with the mind of man. 

The chapters on inspiration and inerrancy give reasoned principles 
illumined by examples from difficult passages, such as the stories of Jonas 
and of Josue and the sun, the morality of the patriarchs and of Jephthe’s 
sacrifice of his daughter, etc. Next there is a chapter on the biblical story 
of the origin of Adam and Eve, followed by a chapter on prehistory—which 
latter is very good in its indication of how far it may be possible to admit 
mythological and midrashic literary forms, or even symbolism, in inter- 
preting the first chapters of Genesis. There follow two chapters on the 
“Documentary Hypothesis” and Wellhausen’s historical stages. Here the 
author does not deny evidence of the use of documents in the composition 
of the Pentateuch but wisely points out the basic weakness of the modern 

proponents of the Wellhausen system. He remarks that “Consciously 
or unconsciously, the critics have hardened their minds against anything 
but a naturalistic evolution” (p. 57). And on the same page, he rightly 
expresses a doubt: “The fact remains that the Documentary Hypothesis 

Eprror’s Note. Circumstances unfortunately prevented Father John C. Ford, S.J., 
from preparing his customary annual survey of moral theology. The survey will appear 
in the March, 1947, issue. 
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is a very complicated one; indeed, it would be interesting to know what 
percentage of its professed adherents have really thought it out in all its 
implications, and have seriously weighed the pros and cons of the case.” 
The discussion of Old Testament questions ends with a chapter on the 
prophets and prophecy. 

The rest of the book (pp. 79-128) is devoted to the New Testament, 
opening with a chapter on Jesus Christ, in which the evidence for His 
divinity is weighed in view of modern doubts. Here also a brief word is 
said on the form-critics. The Synoptic Gospels and John are then dis- 
cussed. Here again the author enlivens his defense of the traditional stand 
by interesting illustrations of the mentality and purpose of the Evangelists. 
The chapter on Paul, which includes a good brief summary of Pauline 
thought, especially with regard to the much discussed question of the 
Parousia, ends the book. 

Throughout, Father Lattey shows due respect for modern non-Catholic 
scholarship, often quoting verbatim the words of its leaders in England. 
This is in accordance with the purpose of his book, which is to give the 
general English reader, Catholic and non-Catholic alike, the fruit of years of 
scholarly devotion to the Scriptures. The result is a book which, though 
it does not frighten by its insistence on scholarly apparatus, shows up 
clearly as the work of a mature Catholic scholar. 


Weston College James E. CoLerRAN, S. J. 


THE PSALTER IN THE WESTMINSTER VERSION OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. 
By Cuthbert Lattey, S. J. London: Sands & Co., 1944. Pp. xvi + 281. 
10/6. 

This book by the noted English Scripture scholar answers a demand for a 
small, popularly-priced edition of the Psalter in the Westminster Version. 
For the principles followed in the translation, the reader may consult two of 
Father Lattey’s published works: The First Book of Psalms (London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1939) and the lecture on the Psalter printed in The Old 
Testament, the Cambridge Summer School volume for 1938 (London: Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, 1939). 

After a short glossary of terms and abbreviations, Father Lattey discusses 
briefly the questions of authorship, text, and titles. This Introduction is 
concise but solid. The translation itself is clear and accurate. There is 
evident the effort to retain the flavor of poetry—ancient poetry; this explains 
the occurrence of the archaic forms “dost,” “doth,” “thou,” “ye,” etc.; 
“Jehovah” is also retained in accordance with the general principle which 
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governs the Old Testament series of the Westminster Version. Perhaps this 
desire to reflect the poetic form of the original leads to too great a tendency to 
allow Hebraisms to stand in the English; e.g., ““The voice of my supplica- 
tions” (Ps. 130:2). The author does not hesitate to have recourse to textual 
emendation, making use of such recent studies as those of Professor Driver. 
But Father Lattey is judicious; he is far from being attached to every in- 
genious modern suggestion, as is shown by his silence on such clever sugges- 
tions as that of Father Eric Burrows (“pearls set in gold filagree is her rai- 
ment”) for Psalm 44:14. 

A concise, helpful commentary accompanies each Psalm. It is to be hoped 
that a future edition will correct the many typographical errors which mar 
this excellent work of an excellent series. 


Weston College James E. Coeran. S. J. 


CHRISTIANITY ACCORDING TO St. JoHN. By Wilbert Francis Howard, 
M.A., D.D. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. Pp. 226. $2.75. 

Dr. Howard, who is already well known as the author of The Fourth 
Gospel in Recent Criticism and Interpretation, here presents a series of eight 
lectures given at Oxford on what he terms “Johannine Christianity.” 
Under the pen of a more radical critic, the term might mean almost any- 
thing, but for the author, though it is intended to express a special aspect of 
the common Christianity of the primitive Church, it does not imply any 
essential divergence from the Christianity of the Synoptics and St. Paul. 
The source books on which these lectures are based are the Fourth Gospel 
and the three Johannine Epistles. The Apocalypse, “though originating 
in the same circle as the Gospel and the Epistles, stands apart”; it does 
not belong to the Johannine corpus. 

The many attempts to trace Johannine Christianity to Greek philosophy, 
or to Philo, or to Hellenistic mysticism or Mandaean Gnosticism receive 
little sympathy from the author, though these theories are treated with 
the conspicuous fairness that characterizes the whole series of lectures. 
The background of the Johannine teaching is distinctly Jewish, in spite of 
the many surface resemblances to other sources. 

The lectures, though contributing nothing new to the study of Johannine 
thought, furnish in brief span an excellent survey of very much of the 
current Johannine literature. All varieties of opinion pass in review; 
even the most extreme views receive a fair and sympathetic hearing. But 
when Dr. Howard expresses his own view, he is found invariably on the 
more conservative side. This is high praise, but it does not mean that his 
methods of interpretation are those of the Catholic exegete. Here and 
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there he will admit, without any cogent proof, some editorial tampering 
with the sacred text, and, it goes without saying, he is never guided by any 
such objective norm as the analogia fidei. 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Howard, who has given us in this book such 
an accurate presentation of so much of Johannine doctrine, apparently 
made no use of the exegetical work of Catholic scholars. They too have 
made contributions to the study of the Johannine corpus. 


Woodstock College Epwin D. SANDERS, S. J. 


THE PARABLES OF THE KincpomM. By Rev. George A. Denzer, S. T. L. 
Washington: The Catholic University of America Press, 1946. Pp.x+185. 
$2.00. 

This doctorate dissertation is an orderly, logical, clear exposition and 
defense of a difficult thesis together with explanations of topics allied with 
the main theme. Father Denzer defends the thesis that Christ spoke in 
parables not to confound and punish His audience for any incredulity 
they might have entertained, but mercifully to help His hearers to grasp 
fundamental concepts about the kingdom of God and to afford them 
opportunity and inspiration to reflect upon the stories He told and thereby 
absorb their deeper meaning and the principles they involved. 

In chapter one, the author explains what a parable is and notifies his 
readers precisely what parables he intends to discuss. Since the Jews’ 
difficulty of grasping the meaning of the parables originated from their 
misconceptions of God’s kingdom, Father Denzer reveals in chapter two 
what those misconceptions were and from what sources they originated. 
This chapter is exceedingly well done because it logically runs through what 
Jewish apocryphal literature had to say on his subject. 

The third and fourth chapters manifest the merciful and prudent psycho- 
logical approach which Christ employed in the parables under discussion 
to wean His hearers from their materialistic concepts of the kingdom to 
the appreciation of its spiritual nature. These chapters involve an exposé 
of the mentality of Jewish society’s various classes, and consequently make 
clear the origin and meaning of the many conflicts sustained by Christ at 
the time He propounded the parables. 

In contrast to the mercy theory which the thesis sustains, the author 
enters upon the justice theory in chapter five. He gives, by copious direct 
quotations from its defenders, the grounds for this theory; he shows that 
nearly all must and do mitigate with mercy the punishment idea which they 
uphold; he is fair and adaequate in his treatment of his adversaries. 
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Chapter six squarely faces the confusing texts of the Synoptics which 
lie at the base of the justice theory and gives a splendid exegesis of these 
texts. Now the confusing texts to which the author just referred derive 
their confusion from a text of Isaias which they quote. Hence in chapter 
seven Father Denzer gives a solid and complete explanation of Isaias 6: 
9-10. He indicates that the confusion arises from our misunderstanding 
of the Semitic genius of mind expressed in the text, and furthers his argu- 
ment by showing that the Greek tva in the corresponding Septuagint text 
is attempting to express the consequential notion of the Semites and defi- 
nitely not a purpose idea. The last chapter is a summary and conclusion. 

The author is logical and very clear in his work. The reader is never in 
a state of doubt regarding the exact phase of the argument being evolved 
at the moment. At the beginning of each progressive step, Father Denzer 
indicates with numerals precisely what points he is about to discuss, and 
at the close of his explanation he summarizes with its conclusions all that 
he had just explained. In this connection, however, one might offer some 
criticism of his work. His effort at clarity has led the author into undue 
repetition, and this fact may leave the impression that he is somewhat 
inexperienced in handling the matter of a long treatise. However, his style 
is so direct, his thought so compelling, his logic so thorough that his book 
is interesting and forceful. It were better perhaps if, to avoid much repeti- 
tion, fewer passages were quoted from different authors who express the 
same idea in almost identical words. One might be quoted and only 
references made to the others. 

The book is well edited although a few printing mistakes are noticeable; 
e.g. “foundemental” (p. 56), and ““communum” for “communem” (p. 110). 

This work is a valuable contribution to seminarians and priests interested 
in exegesis of the parables, helpful to those who are struggling with the 
concepts of the kingdom of God on earth, and an assisting hand to anyone 
who is confused by the mazes of Old Testament biblical theology. Father 
Denzer proved his thesis. 


West Baden College Epwarp J. Hopovws, S. J. 


THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THE GOSPELS. By R. V. G. Tasker, B.D. 
New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1944. Pp. x+147. $1.50. 
A series of lectures delivered to those interested in the Scripture course 
in English secondary schools has been slightly augmented to form this 
devout, scholarly, and interesting book. Dr. Tasker is Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis in the University of London. He is well acquainted 
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with the tenets both of form-criticism and of the older historico-critical 
schools, but is concerned mainly with the doctrinal purpose of the Gospels 
and its influence on their formation. 

In an introductory chapter on “The Gospel behind the Gospels,” he 
presents a thoughtful and moderately conservative study of the influences 
that helped crystallize the oral tradition about Jesus. He notes that early 
Christians were not so psychologically interested in a complete biography 
of Jesus as we should be today; His story was first told by the Christian 
missionaries for apologetic purposes. A picture of this early preaching 
can be discovered in the Epistles of St. Paul and in the early chapters of 
Acts: the good news that the Christ had come, as abundantly proved in 
Jesus’ resurrection. 

Acts and Paul can only indicate for us the substance and main outline 
of this earliest preaching: “As to the form of the sermon we have really 
no evidence at all” (p. 7). However, it must have included the story of 
Jesus’ life and many details not essential to the central message, but per- 
sonally recalled by preachers who had been eye-witnesses. As the preaching 
developed, two factors gradually influenced the choice of material ultimately 
to be included in the written Gospels. Opposition by the Jews led to em- 
phasis on the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecies, particularly in the 
account of Jesus’ passion. The need of norms in solving concrete moral 
and dogmatic problems led to the insertion of “pronouncement stories” — 
short narratives climaxed by one of Jesus’ specially memorable sayings. 
Here Dr. Tasker adopts form-critical theory to a certain extent. He is 
careful to note, however, that “we have no evidence” that such stories 
were widely used for such purposes in early Christian preaching, and he 
warns against forming a judgment as to the historical value of such stories 
“merely by a consideration of the particular shape or form in which we 
find them” (p. 12). 

The Four Gospels were written “almost certainly between the years 
A.D. 65-100” (p. 1). They were not written immediately after Jesus’ 
death for three reasons: His story was well known in Palestine, where 
people had good memories; the testimony of eye-witnesses was more impor- 
tant than written books; the disciples “‘seem to have been awaiting the return 
of their Lord from heaven in the near future” (p. 7). Mark was written at 
Rome about 65; Matthew “‘perhaps in the eighth decade of the first century”; 
John “at the close of the first century.” All four Gospels were generally 
acknowledged before the middle of the second century. 

In discussing “The Earliest Written Sources,”’ the author considers the 
motives that may have led to the inclusion of various parts in the “hypo- 
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thetical document Q,” thus giving an interesting form-critical appraisal of 
the Sitz im Leben of Q. He believes that Mark was used almost in its 
present form by the authors of Matthew and Luke. It reflects Peter’s 
memories of Jesus, and though 16:10-20 is a later addition, the Gospel 
must have contained some resurrection-narrative originally. There is 
real unity of theme in Mark, despite its piecemeal structure: Jesus is the 
Christ. And “the ‘Jesus of History’ and the ‘Christ of Faith’ are in the 
gospel inseparable” (p. 33). 

In the author’s opinion, St. Matthew did not write the Gospel which 
bears his name, because an Apostle and eyewitness would not have been so 
dependent on Mark. The theme of Matthew is clear: Jesus has fulfilled 
Jewish prophecy. In tracing the theme through the Gospel, Dr. Tasker 
makes many interesting observations on the “‘five books of the New Law,” 
ie., the sections presenting Jesus’ teaching and ending with the formula, 
“‘And it came to pass that when Jesus had finished these sayings’’; on the 
argument from prophecy as used in Matthew; on the catholic tendency of 
this Gospel. He believes that much of the matter found only in this Gospel 
is from an unreliable source. 

Though Matthew was the favorite Gospel of the early Church, Dr. 
Tasker believes that Luke is the most popular today. He ascribes this 
to the third Gospel’s “modern” viewpoint, discerning this in the lack of 
Jewish traits and the stress on God’s kindness rather than on His justice; 
in its humanitarianism and social attitude; and in its style: “It is a self- 
conscious literary creation,” “intended to be read by literary people of the 
day” (pp. 57 f.). Dr. Tasker is quite critical of these very traits of Luke 
which so appeal to the modern mind, detecting in them occasion for a 
romantic portrait of Jesus which would minimize the tragedy of the passion 
and the necessity of the atonement. Though he constantly warns that 
“the Faith of the Christian religion rests on the fourfold gospel and not 
on any particular one” (p. 51), he mistrusts Luke where it diverges from 
Mark or Matthew, and feels that in its romanticism and its exaggerated 
emphasis on asceticism, e.g., on celibacy, it is the least valuable of the Synop- 
tic Gospels for understanding Christianity. Though this Gospel is “the 
least Pauline of the four in its theological emphases” (p. 69), its author 
was Luke the physician, companion to St. Paul. 

In the Fourth Gospel Dr. Tasker discerns two purposes: to combat 
Docetism and to bring out the inner theological meaning of all that Jesus 
said and did—and he traces this theological interpretation even in the 
chronological setting of the incidents. The author was not the Apostle 
John but perhaps a disciple from Jerusalem; this would explain the emphasis 
on that locale. In his Gospel he recorded “only such incidents as he 
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believed to be historical” (p. 114). In particular, it is erroneous to suppose 
that Jesus’ debates in Jerusalem are solely the product of the Evangelist’s 
imagination: they contain “genuine sayings of Jesus, on which the Evan- 
gelist has meditated so long that the fruits of his own meditation are blended 
wit}: the sayings” (pp. 121f.). Like the other Gospels, John is “a presenta- 
tion of the fundamental subject-matter of the gospel of the early Church” 
(p. 105); all four Gospels blend fact and interpretation; John is simply 
more concerned with interpretation than the others. The theology of 
John is implicit in the Synoptics; it is not a “new” theology, exclusively 
Johannine. Otherwise, “‘it is difficult to understand not only why it [the 
Fourth Gospel] could ever have been placed alongside the other three, but 
why those other three should ever have been written or preserved” (p. 122). 
Early Christians saw “no fundamental difference” between John and the 
Synoptics as presentations of Christianity itself. 

In regard to the miracles narrated in all four Gospels, Dr. Tasker sees 
clearly that they “are not wonder stories composed by Christians at a 
later date” (p. 13), but an essential part of the good news that God had 
truly intervened in human history. Yet he would make our own perception 
of the fitness of a miracle to portray the coming of the kingdom a criterion 
of that miracle’s historicity. Concerning the resurrection, he rightly 
rejects the view that Paul was concerned only with the risen Jesus, and 
the Gospels only with His earthly life, but he holds that the written stories 
of the resurrection now in the Gospels grew up later and, being due to 
different traditions, are naturally inconsistent. “The ultimate evidence” 
for the resurrection he finds in the faith and changed lives of the earliest 
believers: which is correct, of course, in the sense that we can understand 
the stories and be sure of their ultimate validity only in the living Church 
which believed and taught the resurrection it had witnessed—but not in 
the sense that these narratives were merely faith-produced. As for the 
Parousia, Dr. Tasker believes that we must not exaggerate the early Chris- 
tian expectation of its immediacy. He rejects the opinion of the Eschato- 
logical school, that Jesus thought of His messianic kingdom as essentially 
in the future, noting that in this view. “the very existence of the Christian 
religion would be difficult to explain” (p. 87). Those passages in the 
Gospels, e.g., the thirteenth chapter of Mark, which have been interpreted 
as indicating belief in an imminent Parousia, he solves by the “critical 
consideration” that Jesus’ teaching about His second coming “‘has probably 
been overlaid in the Gospels by a good deal of conventional apocalyptic 
teaching” (p. 86), owing to some Christians who were disappointed in the 
delay of the Lord’s return. 

In this study of the Gospels, Dr. Tasker devotes two chapters to the 
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concept of “The Kingdom of God.” In one, he gives a summary de- 
scription of the messianic hopes of Israel from the evolutionary point of 
view of current Protestant criticism. In the other, on the Synoptic Gospels, 
he presents what he considers the heart of the Gospel message, portraying 
Jesus as offering all men God’s rule, which they must accept by absolute 
faith in His atoning death, while conscious of, and repentant for, their 
innate sinfulness. He finds in Jesus’ ethical teaching the absolute good— 
something that cannot be fulfilled in this world, but which serves as an 
ideal and a measure of our sinfulness. There are also two brief appendices 
to the book. One contrasts the apocrypha and their tendencies with our 
canonical Gospels. The other stresses the importance of the study of New 
Testament Greek for a correct religious understanding of books which are 
both sacred and from an ancient world. Throughout, the style is clear 
and interesting, the treatment scholarly but popular. No index is given 
and there are few references. 

This book evidences the growing realization among Protestant critics of 
the significance of the period of oral tradition. Dr. Tasker estimates it as 
“at least 35 years” and recognizes that “‘the faith of the earliest Christians 
was independent [of the Four Gospels]” (p. 1). For Catholic scholars this 
has long been commonplace: the Church produced the Gospels, not vice 
versa. It is to be hoped that non-Catholic scholars will soon progress to 
the further realization that it was also the Church which taught these 
books after they were written. Not only their origin but their meaning 
is to be studied in the framework of the Christian community; the authentic 
portrait of Jesus is not dependent on any one Gospel, or even on all four, 
today any more than it was in the time of the first Christian preaching. 

Dr. Tasker favors the “theological-critical’”’ approach to the Gospels, 
which considers all the material as influenced by Christian doctrine, over 
the older “historical-critical’”” approach, which focused on separation of 
primary from secondary texts. On this point he is very emphatic: “It is 
then very clear that doctrine is not, as some in our day crudely imagine, a 
later development of Christianity or an addition to it. Christianity began 
with doctrine. And there has never been such a thing as undoctrinal 
Christianity” (p. 5). He manifests a fine intuition of the combination of 
doctrine and fact to be found in the Gospels; when he fails to maintain this 
sensitive balance, it is usually historical validity that is sacrificed. Un- 
fortunately, the doctrine that he seeks and finds in the Gospels is sadly 
incomplete. He admits he has been much influenced by the crisis-school 
of Evangelical theologians with their re-insistence on justification by faith. 
It is “the truth of the Gospels” that man “is not justified by works” 
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(p. 91). Consequently, though he stresses clearly the necessity of super- 
natural faith in Christ, he seems to find nothing sacramental or ecclesiologi- 
cal or trinitarian in the “purpose of the Gospels.” The early Christian 
message is portrayed as “Believe and repent”—but the Pentecostal “Be 
baptized” is omitted. In fact, in Matthew 28:19 he sees a liturgical 
development of Jesus’ original words (p. 47). Again, “the tendency to 
identify the Kingdom of God with the Church, even though it is perhaps 
present in Matthew’s Gospel . . . is misleading” (p. 100). Finally, whether 
the author himself believes in the strict divinity of Jesus or not—this 
reviewer could not discern—he fails signally to portray this doctrine as 
the heart and soul of the early Christian preaching and the gospel message. 


Woodstock College LAURENCE J. McGImn-ey, S. J. 


Tue Frrst Epist_e oF St. Peter. The Greek Text with Introduction, 
Notes and Essays. By Edward Gordon Selwyn, D.D. London: Mac- 
millan and Co., Ltd., 1946. Pp. xvi + 517. 25/—. 

Students of the New Testament will be pleased with this new commentary 
on I Peter, another link in that long chain of Macmillan commentaries which 
began with Lightfoot’s Galatians in 1865. This new work by Dean Selwyn 
is quite up to the standard of its illustrious predecessors. It is a major 
contribution to the exegesis of the Catholic Epistles and to New Testament 
studies in general. 

In four compact chapters of introduction, the author discusses in turn 
the character and contents of the Lpistle, the question of authorship, the 
occasion and date of the document, and finally its theology and ethics. 
The commentary proper covers 128 pages of fine print. The remainder of 
the book (pp. 247-488) is devoted to a series of supplementary discussions: 
twelve “Additional Notes,” two “Essays,” and an “Appended Note” by 
Dr. Davi’ Daube on the participle and imperative in I Peter. At the end 
of the work, six tables of splendid indices are provided. 

Dean Selwyn accepts the integrity of I Peter without reserve and firmly 
defends the thesis of Petrine authorship. Indeed the discussion of the latter 
question is one of the most interesting features of the book. A rather large 
part in the composition of I Peter is allotted to Silvanus, the Silas of Acts. 
“We may be confident,” the author states, “that he [Silvanus] would have 
had his own contribution to make to the substance no less than to the lan- 
guage of the letter, or in other words, that he drafted, or helped to draft, it; 
and the receptive mind of the Apostle would have welcomed his help” (p. 
11). It is the author’s view that I Peter was written at Rome (= Babylon 
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[I Peter 5:13]) in A.p. 63 or in the first half of 64. It was then entrusted to 
Silvanus, its draftsman, for delivery to the churches listed in 1:1. And 
Selwyn holds that these churches were ‘‘mixed” congregations, having both 
Jewish and Gentile Christians in their membership. The author surmises, 
too, that Peter and John had directed the work of founding these same 
churches of northern Asia Minor; and he holds it as not unlikely that they 
had been visited by St. Peter. 

As to the literary problems of I Peter, the author finds that the Epistle 
stands in very close relation to I and II Thessalonians, and in even closer 
relation to Ephesians. Four main sources, he holds, underlie the Epistle— 
two written and two oral. For in Selwyn’s view, many of the parallels be- 
tween I and II Thessalonians and I Peter, as well as a number of passages in 
the Synoptics and in other Epistles, are most easily explained on the basis of 
a common “persecution document.” This document would have been a 
homiletic and hortatory work composed for the use of evangelists in their 
endeavors to strengthen the faith of infant churches amid the ever growing 
opposition of unbelievers. A second and more important written source, 
hortatory in type after the fashion of Jewish halakhah, is postulated to 
account for frequent allusions in I Peter to words of the Master. This 
source, which the author calls “verba Christi,’”’ would have been compiled 
at Antioch, and was intended also for the use of evangelists in their mis- 
sionary labors. 

The remaining two sources, the one liturgical and the other catechetical, 
were not put down in writing: indeed “both types of sources were easily 
memorized and were composed with that end in view” (p. 21). Thus the 
mepoxh of I Peter 2:6-10 is looked upon as referring to part of a hymn; and 
Psalm 33 (Heb. 34), echoed in I Peter 2:2 and quoted in 3:10-12, may have 
been used as a hymn for catechumens. In addition to this “liturgical 
source” there was a “‘catechetical source,” containing a very early baptismal 
form, a later baptismal form to be dated around A.D. 55, and a fragment on 
catechumen virtues. 

In his preface, Selwyn sets forth his reasons for not providing the com- 
mentary with an apparatus criticus. Generally speaking, the text explained 
by the author is that of Souter’s Novum Testamentum Graece of 1910; but it 
is rather disconcerting to discover here and there (e.g., 3:18, 4:1, 5:8) that 
the author favors a reading at variance with the text printed above the com- 
mentary. And it is to be regretted that the author has not supplied a 
running translation, or even paraphrase, to his commentary. His failure to 
do so seems a distinct loss if we may judge by his many felicitous renderings 
of the Greek in the body of his notes. A translation facing the Greek text 
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would have brought into clearer relief the exact views of the author on more 
than one point. 

The commentary proper is always interesting and informative. The 
illustrations of the text are taken for the most part from literary Greek. As 
Selwyn says, “It is not without significance that Liddell and Scott’s Greek 
Lexicon throws far more light on this Epistle than Moulton and Milligan’s 
Vocabulary of the Greek Testament; its affinities, that is to say, are far less 
with the vernacular of the papyri and the ostraka than with literary Greek” 
(pp. 26f.). While generally instructive, the commentary—it must be noted 
—has more thax: one interpretation that will be found unacceptable; e.g., 
the interpretation given to the Descensus ad Inferos (cf. p. 195 ff.;and Essay 
I, p. 313 ff.). Again, in the author’s treatment of the supposed relation of 
I Peter to the mystery religions, which is very well handled (cf. Additional 
Note L, p. 305 ff.), exception may be taken to certain points of detail; e.g., 
where the author refers in passing to the sacramental character of baptism 
in Judaism and Christianity (cf. p. 307). 

The author, it would appear, is quite unacquainted with modern Catholic 
commentaries on I Peter. While there is an occasional reference to other 
Catholic writers (e.g., Cabrol, Chapman, de la Taille, Lebreton, Maritain, 
Sturzo, Vaccari), I have not noticed any reference to the exegetical work of 
Camerlynck, Felten, Holzmeister, Hundhausen, or van Kasteren. Indeed, 
Selwyn’s rather restricted “Select Bibliography” (p. xv) is a fair index to his 
use of, or dependence on, other commentators and writers. Nonetheless, 
the new commentary is without question a major contribution to biblical 
studies, and its author is sure to rank with Bigg in this field of New Testa- 
ment work. Finally, we must congratulate Dean Selwyn that, in the midst 
of war and strife, he has persevered to the end in his noble undertaking. 


Alma College JouN T. CuRRAN, S.J. 


THE COMMENTARY OF LEVI BEN GERSON (GERSONIDES) ON THE BOOK OF 
Jos. Translated from the Hebrew, with introduction and notes. By Ab- 
raham L. Lassen, D.H.L. New York: Block, 1946. Pp. xxi + 266. 
$3.00. 

The Commentary of Levi ben Gerson is one of the standard rabbinical com- 
mentaries on Job and accompanies the text of that Book in most rabbinic 
editions of the Bible. It is strictly not an exegetical but a philosophical 
commentary, and the translator has therefore done a service for two classes 
of potential readers: the exegete and the historian of medieval philosophy. 
The exegete would not normally expect to find his commentary liberally 
dosed with discussions bearing on the influence of the planetary spheres, or 
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on the “active intellect” in the sense of anima mundi; through such material 
he can thread his way only with such guidance as Dr. Lassen offers. The 
historian of philosophy, on the other hand, would normally find Gersonides’ 
material in Hebrew quite beyond his reach. 

This reviewer’s interests are primarily exegetical, and these notes deal with 
that aspect of The Commentary. The translation does not show (p. 23) that 
for Job 4:6 ralbag means to equate the Hebrew conjunction with the Arabic 
particle fa, which conveys the idea of consequence, like our “so” or “there- 
fore.” The Commentary calls attention (pp. 40, 142) to the usage whereby 
“arrowsof Shaddai” means “mighty arrows,” and thus sheds light on the more 
usual construction of other biblical books in which the divine name Elohim is 
used for the same purvose. Where the author follows a “‘scribal correction” 
against the received text (p. 47), the translator explains the circumstances. 
Gersonides is not always consistent in his explanations of the text (p. 244, 
note 71); naturally, this is not always made the subject of a note (cf. 7:1; 
10:10; 14:14). The Aristotelian apparatus rarely invades the verbal analy- 
sisof the text. In 9:8, where it is used to avoid an anthropomorphic impres- 
sion, it becomes ludicrous. A note on 9:27, to explain an apparent slip of 
Gersonides, is inadequate in view of 10:20, where the same matter recurs. 
The English of the rendering, normally very smooth, suffers a few rare lapses 
(pp. 112, 174). 

Dr. Lassen has much simplified the approach to this Commentary, even 
for those who fulfill the wish expressed by Professor L. Finkelstein in the 
Foreword, that the rendering be made a means of opening the gates to the 
original. One may surmise that the terminology of medieval Aristotelianism 
in Hebrew can hardly be household language for those who have Hebrew as 
their classic tongue; for the rest of mortals, the translator’s aid will be the 
more needed and the more appreciated. 


The Catholic University of America PATRICK SKEHAN, S.T.D. 


De DEO IN OPERATIONE NATURAE VEL VOLUNTATIS OPERANTE. By E. 
Iglesias, S. J. Mexico, D. F.: Buena Prensa, 1946. Pp.405. $3.00 ($15.00, 
Mex.) 

This work on the Thomist doctrine, Deus operatur in omni operatione 
naturae et voluntatis, is at once historical, philosophic, theological, and con- 
troversial. As a historian, the author argues for a modification and de- 
velopment of Stufler’s position. As a philosopher, he advances that the 
view at which he arrives historically is in itself demonstrable and so 
should replace other theories current in textbooks. As a theologian, he 
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contends that his philosophic position is compatible with Catholic and with 
Thomist doctrine on grace. Finally, the interests and distractions of con- 
troversy are everywhere evident in the work and, in my opinion, detract 
from its value. 

To grasp the author’s position, it is necessary, even at the cost of con- 
siderable space, to find a more general viewpoint than he presents. The 
fundamental issue is the nature of the reality of efficient causality; that is, 
what is the reality which, if existent, makes the proposition, ‘‘A is the effi- 
cient cause of B,’’ true but which, if non-existent, makes it false. There are 
two answers. One may affirm that the desired necessary and sufficient con- 
dition is a causally efficient influence proceeding from A to (the subject of) 
B. On the other hand, one may consider the foregoing either a mere modus 
significandi or else sheer imagination to affirm that the required necessary 
and sufficient condition is a real relation of dependence in B with respect to 
its ground and source, its id a quo, A. In this view, the reality of efficient 
causality is the relativity of the effect qua effect ; one also may say that it is 
the relative element in the Aristotelian actio, actus huius ut ab hoc; that is, 
B isan act pertaining to A inasmuch as it is from A. 

When one thinks of efficient causality as influx and attempts to analyse 
the causal series (A is efficient cause of B, and B is efficient cause of C), one 
may arrive at any of three opinions. First, one may say that in such a 
causal series there are two and only two instances of influx and so two and 
only two real instances of efficient causality: from A to B, and from B to C; 
but there is no third influx from A to C; accordingly, mediate causality is not 
a true species of causality but merely a name for the combination of two 
other instances. However, one may dislike this conclusion and desire to 
make the mediate cause really and truly a cause. Hence, secondly, one may 
say that in the causal series there are, at least at times, three instances of 
influx and so three instances of efficient causality: not only from A to B, and 
from B to C, but also a third from A to C; simultaneously both A and B exert 
an influx to produce C. Now while this makes A the efficient cause of C not 
only in name but also in reality, it does so by making A the immediate cause 
of C; mediate causality isnot saved. Hence, thirdly, one may say that there 
is a real difference between B as effect of A and B as cause of C, and this rea] 
difference is what explains the reality of mediate efficient causality; first, an 
influx from A gives B’; secondly, an influx from A gives B” ; thirdly, an influx 
from B” gives C. Thus, efficient causality thought of as influx yields three 
views of the causal series, and one may note that there is some resemblance 
between these three views and the views respectively of Durandus, Molina, 
and Bafiez. I shall not say that Durandus, Molina, Bafiez, or any of their 
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followers arrived at their positions in the foregoing manner. I am not en- 
gaged in history but in listing theoretical possibilities, and merely draw at- 
tention to a resemblance among three possibilities and three historical 
opinions. 

As there is an alternative view of efficient causality, so also there is an 
alternative analysis of the causal series. Distinguish between the series 
properly so called and the merely accidental series: the latter is illustrated 
by Abraham begetting Isaac, and Isaac, Jacob, where evidently Abraham 
does not beget Jacob; the former is illustrated by my moving the keys of my 
typewriter, and my typewriter typing out these paragraphs, where evidently 
I am more a cause of the typed paragraphs than the typewriteris. Now in 
the accidental series there are only two real relations of dependence on an 
id a quo: B depends on A, C depends on B; but the relation of C to A is not of 
causal dependence but of conditioned to condition. On the other hand, 
in the proper causal series, there are three real relations of dependence with 
respect to an id a quo: B depends on A, C depends on B, and C depends on A 
even more than on B. Since there are three real relations of dependence, 
there are three real instances of efficient causality and, as it appears, the in- 
stance of merely mediate causality (which causes such trouble when thinking 
is in terms of influx) turns out to involve more dependence, and so more 
causality, than the apparently immediate instance. This leads to an exam- 
ination of the notion of immediacy. What isit? A first answer is in terms 
of space and time; but this necessarily is irrelevant for there are causes and 
effects outside space and time. A second answer is in terms of proximity in 
the enumeration of terms in the causal series; but terms have their place in 
the series inasmuch as they are causes of what follows and instruments or 
means with respect to what precedes; and so we are brought to the 
etymology; the “immediate” involves a negation of a medium, a middle, a 
middle, a means; and such a negation may be either “not being a means” or 
‘not using a means”; what is not a means may be termed immediate 
immediatione virtulis; what does not use a means may be termed immediate 
immediatione suppositi; the former is what has first place in the proper causal 
series ; the latter pertains in turn to each preceding term in the proper causal 
series. 

Now with this analysis of the causal series, different views may arise when 
one asks the grounds of affirming that God, any created cause, and the 
created cause’s effect form a proper causal series. Three sets of grounds 
have been offered; the first regards only immanent acts and so from its lack 
of universality has fallen into desuetude; the second regards all created causes 
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and, indeed, as causes; the third is equally universal, for it regards all created 
causes, but it regards them, not as causes, but as conditioned. An argument 
for the first view may be put as follows: When I see, I act and so am an effi- 
cient cause; but when I see, I add to my own ontological perfection; to enable 
me to make such an addition, I must receive a physical premotion; and only 
God can be the cause of such premotions in the general case. The second 
view proceeds more generally: Only absolute being is the sufficient ground 
for the production of being; hence, insofar as it produces being, every created 
cause must be an instrument; further, this instrumentality affects the created 
cause as cause, for there is a real difference between potentia agendi and ipsum 
agere, and that real difference is in the created cause as such; but it cannot be 
produced by the created cause, for nothing can add to its own perfection; 
and it must be attributed to God, for it involves the production of being and 
only God is proportionate to that. 

The third view regards the created cause, not as cause, but as conditioned. 
As in the second view, only infinite being is the proportionate cause of being, 
of the event as event, of the actual emergence of the effect, of the exercise of 
efficiency; hence, all finite causes are instruments, naturally proportionate 
to producing effects as of a given kind, but not naturally proportionate to 
producing effects as actual occurrences. However, this limitation is opera- 
tive, not through some entitative and remediable defect in the created cause 
(for the only remedy would be to make it infinite), but through the manifest 
fact that finite causes are all conditioned. Since no finite cause can create, 
it must presuppose the patient on which it acts, suitable relations between 
itself and its patient, and the non-interference of other causes. Over these 
conditions the finite cause has no control, for the conditions must be fulfilled 
before the finite cause can do anything. Next, though the conditions are 
finite entities and negations of interference, though the conditions of the 
efficiency of one finite cause may be fulfilled by suitable operations and ab- 
stentions on the part of other finite causes, still it remains that all the other 
finite causes equally are conditioned. Hence, appeal to other finite causes 
can do no more than move the problem one stage further back ; it can do that 
as often as one pleases; but never can it solve the problem. The only solu- 
tion is to postulate a master-plan that envisages all finite causes at all in- 
stants throughout all time, that so orders all that each in due course has the 
conditions of its operation fulfilled and so fulfils conditions of the operation 
of others. But since the only subject of such a master-plan is the divine 
mind, the principal agent of its execution has to be God. Demonstrably, 
then, God not only gives being to, and conserves in being, every created 
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cause, but also He uses the universe of causes as His instruments in applying 
each cause to its operation and so is the principal cause of each and every 
event as event. Man proposes, bui God disposes. 

Such are six views on the issue. 1 believe that the first three are easily 
refuted, that the fourth and fifth involve fallacies, that the sixth is demon- 
strated validly. The troublesome question for anyone who would defend 
any of the first three views is whether the influx is a reality. If it is nota 
reality, then efficient causality is not a reality but only a thought or, perhaps 
more accurately, a bit of imagination. But if the influx is a reality, it 
would seem that there must be an infinity of influences for each case of 
efficient causality. For if the influx is a reality, it must be produced itself; 
that production would involve a further influx, and that influx a further 
production. One might wish to say, sistitur in primo. But why? Either 
the influx is or it is not really distinct from what it produces. If it is, 
there is an infinite series. If it is not, then influx is just another name for 
the effect. At this point, the defender will urge that the influx is indeed 
a reality, that there are not an infinity of influences for each effect, and 
the reason is that the influx is a different type of reality from the effect—the 
type that eliminates the infinite series. But what type is that? I know 
only one, the real relation. There is no real efficient causality of efficient 
causality, and so on to infinity, because the reality of efficient causality 
is the reality of a real relation, and “relatio relationis est ens rationis.”’ 
It should seem that the first three views, while they differ profoundly on 
the reality of mediate efficient causality, have in common the source of 
their differences, namely, a failure to think out what is the reality of efficient 
causality as such. 

The fourth view (the first on the second concept of efficient causality) 
involves a fallacy. When I see, it is true that I act in the sense that gram- 
matically “I” is subject of a verb in the active voice. But that does not 
prove that ontologically I am the efficient cause of my own seeing. Nor 
is it likely that anyone will find a proof that Iam. For both Aristotle and 
Aquinas, external sensation has its efficient cause in the sensible object. 
Again, for both, “‘intelligere est pati.” Again, for both, “appetibile appre- 
hensum movet appetitum,” and in later Thomist doctrine of the will, the 
act of willing an end is effected guoad exercitium actus by God. The fallacy 
of the fifth position lies in affirming that the real difference between potentia 
agendi and ipsum agere is a reality added to the agent as agent; in fact, that 
reality is the effect, added to the patient as patient (motus est in mobili, 
actio est in passo), and predicated of the agent as agent only by extrinsic 
denomination; it has to be so, for otherwise either metaphysical laws have 
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exceptions or else a motor immobilis would be a contradiction in terms; nor 
is it possible to demonstate that while action as action is predicated of the 
agent by extrinsic denomination, still created action as created is predicated 
of the agent by intrinsic denomination; what alone is demonstrable about 
created action as such is that it is conditioned, and that happens to be the 
premise of the sixth view. 

Now, it is to the sixth view that the author approximates. On that 
ground he naturally may be assured of my full admiration and esteem. 
But I have indulged in this long preamble because I cannot give any blanket 
approbation to the author’s position and because I wish to point out just 
where we differ and where I believe his thought might be improved. His 
analysis of the nature of efficient causality I find inadequate. Indeed, 
it seems to me that he compromises between the two alternative notions of 
the reality of efficient causality, so that lower causes are causes because 
they exert an influx, whereas higher causes are causes although they do 
not. What is certain is that repeatedly (pp. 30, 70, 72) he states that 
whereas the higher cause really is a cause, nevertheless, the agere in virtute 
alierius of the lower involves no activity of the higher, either on the lower 
as acting, or on its effect. 

What can the author mean by activitas, actio, actio physica? It should 
seem that an entity not found in every case of efficient causality has nothing 
to do with the metaphysical analysis of efficient causality: metaphysical 
laws have no exceptions. Again, if one takes actio as actus huius ut ab hoc, 
then the higher cause certainly does exert actio both on the means as means 
and on the effect, for actio is precisely the means as means and the effect 
as effect. On the other hand, if one takes actio in some other sense, the 
argument already given shows that the notion of efficient causality has 
not been examined adequately. While the author has gone further than 
most writers on the subject to untangle the issue, I cannot say that he 
has gone far enough. 

Rightly the author insists on the relevance of final causality with regard 
to divine operation in the operations of creatures. But I believe that he 
attributes to God as final cause more than that notion can bear, and again 
the root difficulty is inadequate analysis. The final cause is the good as 
cause, the cuius gratia: just as efficient causality is a real relation of depend- 
dence on an id a quo, so final causality is a real relation of dependence on a 
cuius gratia. But there is a catch in the notion of the final cause: an end 
may be considered in two ways: simply as end, or as apprehended end; the 
former is the end as in ordo executionis; the latter as in ordo intentionis; 
the former is finis operis and the latter finis operantis, though it is safer to 
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avoid the last pair of terms since moralists and even metaphysicians are 
prone to pay those words extra, so that they then mean what one pleases, 
Now there are two peculiarities of the end as apprehended: first, without 
it there would be no final causality at all: things do not tend to ends unless 
an intellect apprehends the ends and directs the things to them; secondly, 
the end as apprehended is the efficient cause of the act of appetition: ap- 
petibile apprehensum movet appetitum. Now the author has recognized 
these peculiarities, but not in the sense that the end as apprehended is 
properly, not a final, but an efficient cause; on the contrary, he has argued 
from that fact to the conclusion that final causes generally are movers. 
Such a generalization is unwarranted, but from it follow two further con- 
sequences: first, since the final cause is a mover, yet exerts no actio physica, 
a mover need exert no actio physica; this is correct, provided actio physica 
means some imagined and unintelligible influx, but not for the reason as- 
signed ; secondly—a graver consequence since it involves a general distortion 
of the theory of divine operation—as on the plane of pure theory the author 
injected efficiency into final causality, so on the plane of applied theory 
he has God as final cause exerting the efficient causality of a mover; in 
other words, while in fact every finite entity has two real relations of de- 
pendence—one on God as id a quo and the other on God as cuius gratia—the 
author appeals to God as final cause to fill up lacunae in his theory of God 
as efficient cause of all events. 

So much for the author’s general philosophic position. Its main tendency 
is, I believe, quite correct. But I also believe that it should undergo a 
very thorough revision before it can be recommended for the role of sup- 
planting theories current in textbooks. I have indicated as well as I could 
the basic points of disagreement. I pass over all other points on which I 
also disagree, except one, namely, the summary treatment of the problem 
of sin. No doubt this problem has not on the sixth theory the acuteness so 
evident on the second, third, fourth, and fifth. Still, even on the sixth 
theory, it is a real problem and, so far from solving it, the author does not 
give evidence of having grasped it. 

Let us turn to the historical aspect of the work. Judged by traditional 
standards of works ad mentem divi Thomae, the author is to be credited 
with an exceptionally sound instinct for history; thus, he refuses to take 
it for granted that Aquinas carefully studied Suarez or John of St. Thomas; 
on the contrary, about the first third of his work is devoted to determining 
the medieval meaning of technical terms and the medieval status quaestionts. 
But while this plan of operations is excellent, its execution, if judged by 
the absolute criteria of the logic of positive investigation, is extremely 
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defective. The list of terms examined by the author does not include actio 
operatio, potentia activa, potentia passiva, procedere; yet these terms, because 
of different strata in his sources and in his own development, are used 
ambiguously by Aquinas; these ambiguities tend to become systematized 
confusions in the commentators; and without clearing up the whole matter 
it is impossible to discuss intelligently either Thomist or Thomistic views 
on efficient causality. Secondly, the investigation generally is based upon 
a minimum of texts; now quoting a few passages is only sampling but can 
yield rough lines for further study; it can substantiate negative conclusions, 
but cannot establish exact and positive information on what a thinker 
meant. Logically, the interpretation of a writer is a matter of formulating 
an hypothesis, working out its presuppositions and its implications, and 
verifying in the text the presuppositions, the hypothesis itself, and the 
implications. Deductions of what a writer must have meant are just so 
much fancy; in reality they are deductions from the hypothesis assumed 
by the interpreter; and whether that hypothesis is correct can be determined 
only with probability, a probability that increases only with the extent and 
the variety of the verification. Now, while Father Iglesias is to be given 
credit for having derived his ideas from the text of St. Thomas instead of 
merely using the text as a sort of cement to make a wall of a private heap 
of stones, it remains that his appetite for positive investigation is never 
keen, that instead of following out a search for historical fact, he would 
prefer to anticipate the objections of some not too enlightened controver- 
sialist. Accordingly, while I am in whole-hearted agreement with Father 
Iglesias in his contention that neither Molinism nor Bannezianism is an 
interpretation of Aquinas, still I find his own views on what Aquinas 
meant too briefly elaborated and too thinly substantiated to be interesting. 
For what Aquinas held was not some purely philosophic view: Avicenna 
had combined Neoplatonist emanationism with Aristotelian cosmic 
theory; Aquinas modified this mixture to his own purposes. I believe that 
the essence of Aquinas’ position can be given a purely philosophic statement 
that is strictly demonstrable. But I also believe that it is quite impossible 
to tell anyone what Aquinas meant while omitting mention of the historical 
origin and the nature of the blocks which he pieced together. To take a 
single instance of the result of neglecting the historical background, 
repeatedly the author informs us that the higher cause was denominated a 
cause because of its praestantia ontologica formae. In fact, higher causes 
like lower causes are causes if and only if they produce effects; their im- 
manent perfections reveal what they could do but not what they actually 
do; finally, what lends color to the author’s statement is simply that, on 
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the assumption of Thomist cosmic theory, immanent perfection is at times 
a ratio cognoscendi, though not a ratio essendi, of efficient causality; for in 
that hierarchic universe, God and the corpus caeleste respectively have all 
subordinate beings as their instruments. 

Formally theological but materially historical is the discussion of the 
Suarezian censure that concursus immediatus has been the doctrine of all 
Scholastics with the solitary exception of Durandus. Against this the 
author rightly points out that a number of early Scholastics would not 
admit God to be the cause of the sinful act, where the thesis against which 
they argued was not that God was the immediate cause but simply that 
God was the cause of allacts. This alone suffices to require a qualification 
of the Suarezian censure. But the author also claims that the very question 
of immediate concursus, as later understood, was raised for the first time 
by Scotus or perhaps Giles of Rome. On this point I think further inves- 
tigation is desirable: even if the general lines of the author’s position would 
remain unaltered, at least more delicately exact history can be attained. 
The author fails to mention St. Albert’s virtus divina creata which would 
seem a promising candidate for the role of immediate concursus. He also 
passes over the fact that Aquinas not only rejected the virtus divina creata 
but moreover took to task some censor who had objected to a theological 
proposition on the ground that it did not make God a more proximate 
cause than free will. Rather harshly, though far from unjustly, Aquinas 
wrote: “Quod vero obiciens calumniatur, quod Deus est magis causa 
proxima quam liberum arbitrium, omnino frivolum est: est enim Deus 
causa proxima secundum efficaciam actionis et non secundum ordinem 
enuntiationis [Parma: enumerationis] causarum’”’ (Declaratio CVIII 
Dubiorum, q. 74, Mand. ILI, 235). It should seem that the frivolity, or 
to use Aquinas’ expression, the utter frivolity, of insisting on unqualified 
immediacy began earlier than the author suspects. God really, and not 
in name merely, is the efficient cause of every event; God is the immediate 
efficient cause in the sense that God never is a means, not in the sense that 
He can never employ a means. But to my mind, what causes trouble is 
that immediacy and causality are not conceived but merely imagined; 
when that occurs, then one will argue that, unless God is the immediate 
efficient cause of every event, then He is a cause, not really, but only in 
name; such argument, of course, is frivolous, but at least Aquinas did not 
think frivolity impossible. Again, when controversialists assume that, 
if a certain theory of divine operation is not that of Molina or of Bafiez, 
then it must be that of Durandus—Father Iglesias has an appendix on 
this argument against Father Stufler—then their attitude is explicable 
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to me only on the assumption that they wish causality to be an influx they 
can imagine but no one can conceive. Finally, if I may voice a suspicion 
or suggest an hypothesis, it is this intrusion of the imagination, before as 
well as after Aquinas, that underlies what the author argues to be a post- 
Thomist shift in the status quaestionis. 

The last third of the work deals mainly with the Thomist theory of grace. 
It is introduced, not for its own sake, but to buttress the philosophic position. 
On the whole I think the author would have done better to omit it. He 
reads the Thomist text objectively enough but not widely enough. He 
bases himself almost exclusively on the final questions in the Prima Secundae, 
so that he writes without awareness of the great development of Thomist 
thought on actual grace. Further, he writes with a controversial intent; 
he wishes to exclude concursus immediatus; and with this negative goal 
dominant, his own positive work suffers as, for the same reason, that of 
Father Stufler suffered. Finally, he is unaware of the nature of Thomist 
theory of the will. Up to the Pars Prima inclusively, the will, for Aquinas, 
was a passive faculty moved by an intellectual apprehension of the good: 
“appetibile apprehensum movet appetitum.” In the De Malo and in the 
Prima Secundae the intellectual apprehension of the good is the efficient 
cause only of the specification of the act; the exercise of the act of willing 
a means has its efficient cause in the will actuated with respect to an end; 
the exercise of the act of willing an end has its efficient cause in an external 
mover who is God. At no time did Aquinas advance or suppose that an 
immanent act has to be caused efficiently by the faculty in which it occurs 
though, of course, it is possible to construct arguments to the contrary 
based upon the equivocation of the terms actio and operatio, which sometimes 
mean efficient causality and sometimes simply second act, é&vépyea. Of 
all this the author seems unaware. His assumption with regard to im- 
manent acts leads him to exclude apriori that the voluntas mota et non 
movens of Summa Theologica, I-II, q. 111, a. 2, is what it claims to be, a 
passive act produced in the will by God without any efficiency exerted by 
the will itself. It is true that in later Thomist doctrine not only is such 
passivity compatible with freedom, but also that the act of willing an end 
is not free. None the less, it is a vital, immanent, voluntary act, just as 
the act of understanding in the intellectus possibilis is a vital, immanent, 
intellectual act, though intelligere est pati. Next, the significance of the 
argument against acts of charity produced in the will without a habit of 
charity is not that the will must be an efficient cause and God cannot be 
an immediate efficient cause. God is the external mover who immediatione 
virtutis et suppositi causes all acts of willing an end, whether natural or 
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supernatural, guoad exercitium actus. The significance of the argument on 
the necessity of a habit of charity is the same as that of the argument on 
the necessity of an intellectus possibilis: for an act to be the act of a subject, 
the subject must be in potency to the act; else it is not his act. Just as 
Averroes’ man cannot understand without an intellectus possibilis, so St. 
Thomas’ man cannot elicit supernatural acts of love without a habit of 
charity; absence of potency—and in both cases it is passive potency that 
is absent—means that the subject cannot be actuated in a given way. 
With these basic differences between the author and myself, it is plain that 
points of disagreement on his treatment of grace are too numerous to be 
treated in detail. I wish to say that I think he is right in acknowledging 
a problem with regard to the gratuitous character of acts preparatory 
remotely to justification, but his outlined solution in terms of a forma fluens, 
of a habit that is not habitual, neither takes advantage of the indications 
Aquinas himself gave nor is satisfactory as independent thinking. Again, 
actual grace after justification is not merely the general theorem of divine 
operation in the operations of creatures ; it includes divine causation of the 
act of willing the end and so divine control over willing means; and the 
act of willing the end, as caused gratuitously by God, is supernatural not 
only extrinsically in virtue of the end envisaged but also intrinsically as the 
actuation of supernatural habit; finally, since any habit is only a per se 
principle of the occurrence of acts and so of their occurrence only in maiori 
parte, special divine intervention to secure perseverance is an additional 
need. 

The controversial element in the work is pervasive and, to me at least, 
distracting from better things. It takes a pure form in the systematic 
refutation of concursus simultaneus and praemotio physica which the author 
argues not only to lack intrinsic proof but also to involve contradiction. 
The precise argument he advances for the latter contention is difficult to 
evaluate because argument and counter-argument can follow one another 
indefinitely unless there is a very searching and thorough elaboration of 
fundamental concepts; as I have already stated, such basic elaboration is 
lacking. However, the former contention by itself is quite enough, and I 
believe it to be quite true; no Bannezian has ever demonstrated his position 
to a Molinist, or Molinist his to a Bannezian; and I agree with Father 
Iglesias that both are right in finding one or two of the other’s arguments 
fallacious. 

To conclude, Father Iglesias has confronted a very large problem coura- 
geously. The urgency of confronting it is only going to increase in the 
future, for today medieval studies are flourishing in a manner unknown in 
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the past; and this involves, I believe, not only the discredit of baroque 
procedures but also an unexpectedly quiet funeral for a once celebrated and 
very passionate debate. Sooner or later there will be an evidently empty 
place at the philosophic and the theological tables, and Father Iglesias’ 
effort to meet that future contingency is an act of intelligent foresight. 
However, one has the feeling that he did not quite realize the magnitude 
of the task he set himself, but was more concerned to surpass the require- 
ments of the average product of the past than to meet the exigencies of 
the future; that while he regularly comes to grips with the real issues, 
still he struggles with them rather in the dark. I have given my reasons 
for not considering the work definitive. I do not believe it should be 
recommended to minds more inclined to accept than to criticize what they 
find in print. But, for all that, it possesses the value of calling attention 
to real issues and of indicating a direction of solution that I believe sound. 


Christ the King Coliege, Toronto. BERNARD LONERGAN, S. J. 


De SACRAMENTIS IN GENERE. By Emmanuel Doronzo, O.M.I. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1946. Pp. xviii+595. $3.75. 

Father Doronzo’s textbook on the sacraments in general is new especially 
in the plan he has followed. The author sought to strike a balance between 
the method which stresses the speculative questions in this discipline, and 
the method which aims at meeting the apologetical needs of our times by an 
extensive use of positive theology. His via media is based on an acknowl- 
edgement of the proportion, not equality, between the two methods, and so, 
while stressing the speculative, he gives the positive method its due place. 
Father Doronzo takes St. Thomas as his constant guide, and the quaestio, 
videtur quod non, etc.,of the Summa reappear in the present book attractively 
presented as the status quaestionis, pars negativa, pars affirmativa, conclusio, 
responsio. The positive method adorns the pars negativa and the pars 
affirmativa; the speculative method enriches the remainder. The division of 
matter follows the Summa Theologica, III, qq. 60-65, with one chapter in- 
troduced on the recipient of the sacraments and another on the sacramentals. 
The author achieves the results he sought and faithfully imitates the model 
he selected. 

This book is a challenge and an answer to those who wish to know whether 
or not the Summa Theologica is a good classroom textbook. It isa challenge 
because it does not leave the text of St. Thomas untouched (as many would 
wish); it is an answer because it weds with the text of St. Thomas the many 
sources of theological development in this discipline since the time of the 
Angelic Doctor. In truth, a course on the sacraments in general would be 
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deficient today if it were to use the text of St. Thomas alone as the classroom 
manual. The reasons are that the theological notes to be assigned to many 
of the theses are drawn from the Council of Trent and the development in 
sacramental theology since St. Thomas, and the main adversaries, both in 
their doctrines and the principles from which their errors proceed, broke on 
this world long after the writing of the Summa. Father Doronzo happily 
presents all that is lastingly good in St. Thomas and complements the text 
of the Summa with later adversaries and their doctrines, later councils and 
their definitions, later theologians and their conclusions. 

Every professor of sacramental theology will want to have a copy of this 
book on his desk and several copies in the school library. The work is com- 
pletely faithful to all the teachings which are generally designated Thomistic 
in sacramental theology, even when the opinion creates cogent difficulty, 
v.g., in the explanation of sacramental reviviscence supposing physical in- 
strumental causality. A defect in this book—slight because it occurs in so 
many text books— is the author’s failure to indicate what he means by the 
various theological notes assigned. For example, to the proposition that 
verba and res are the matter and form constituting the sacrament, the author 
assigns the note, theologice certa, and prefixes the word videtur (p. 92). Now 
this causesconfusion ; for such a proposition cannot be said to be in the same 
class of theologically certain propositions as, for example, that Father and 
Son are one spirating principle of the Holy Spirit. There is some dispropor- 
tion in the amount of space given the various sections. The part devoted to 
the essence of the sacrament could be profitably abridged in a textbook, and 
the section on the recipient of the sacraments could be further summarized 
since the matter is extensively treated in moral theology. 

A special word of commendation is extended to the printer for the excellent 
type used and the extreme readability of the book. There are five splendid 
indices—biblical, exegetical, Thomistic, onomastic, analytical. The fcot- 
note references to outstanding authors on each question bear witness to 
Father Doronzo’s diligence and study. One unhappy expression shouid, f 
believe, be corrected, namely: “‘. . . naturae humanae [Christi] habentis hy- 
postasim divinam” (p. 386). Unless I am mistaken, one should not use 
such an expression. To say that the Word has a human nature and that 
a human nature is had by the Word is correct; but to say that a human 
nature has the divine hypostasis, though true with an explanation, is at 
least male sonans. The thoroughness, even exhaustiveness at times, 
which characterizes Father Doronzo’s discussions may make the book a bit 
difficult as a theological student’s textbook, but the same qualities make it 
the more welcome to a professor of sacramental theology. 


Weston College J. P. Haran, S. J. 
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PRAXIS MATRIMONIALIS AD UsuM Parocui ET ConFEsSARI. By A. de 
Smet, S.T.D. Third revised ed. by A. Verhamme, Ph.D. Brugis: Car. 
Beyaert, 1939. Pp.180. — 

Dr. de Smet’s Praxis is a brief explanation of the canons on matrimony 
particularly pertinent to the office of parish priest and confessor. It is 
neither a collection of ready answers nor a catechism of matrimonial legisla- 
tion. Rather, it approaches the textbook in style, without, however, the 
definitions, analyses, and academic discussions characteristic of the class 
manual. For a fuller and more detailed treatment of any particular point 
mentioned in the text, the priest or student is referred to the author’s classic 
commentary, De Sponsalibus et Matrimonio, of which this work may be con- 
sidered the practical complement. 

The purpose of the present volume is to provide, not a substitute for study, 
but a safe and thorough directive for the parish priest and confessor in the 
discharge of their respective functions. It will refresh the priest’s mind on 
the laws governing Catholic marriage as well as reduce the number of pas- 
toral mistakes made in this complicated field. The canons treated are those 
that fall within the sphere of the pastor and confessor. The entire volume 
is divided into three parts, which in turn naturally follow the subdivisions 
proper to the Code. First come the norms governing the pre-nuptial investi- 
gation and the proof of theparties’,freedomtomarry. The legal formalities 
to be observed in the actual celebration of marriage follow next. The third 
part contains an examination of such post-nuptial problems as the separation 
a toro et mensa, the dissolution of the natural bond and the dispensation super 
rato. The principles governing the use of marriage are presented briefly 
but adequately. Likewise indicated are the lines of action to be followed by 
the confessor in dealing with the annoying problem of conjugal onanism. 

Three practical appendices follow the three principal parts of the text. 
The first considers the steps taken to rectify an invalid dispensation. The 
second points out the duty of the parish priest in regard to the civil pre- 
requisites and especially the civil ceremony. Since this ceremony is not of 
obligation in the United States, directions on this point will have only an 
academic interest to American priests. The third appendix consists in a 
collection of specimens of forms designed to expedite the work of the priest in 
applying for the various types of matrimonial dispensations. 

In his brief but practical treatment of the canons, the author introduces 
the comparative legislation of the Provincial Councils of Malines and the 
Statutes of the Diocese of Bruges. While such prescriptions will hold a 
particular interest for the Belgian clergy, their presence in the text does not 
impair its general usefulness. Specimens of various forms customarily em- 
ployed are found in generous number throughout the text as well as in Ap- 
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pendix III. These specimens include official notifications to be transmitted 
by one parish priest to another as well as other official documents. While 
some of these forms as stated are peculiar to the Diocese of Bruges, their 
directive value is universal. 
While the present volume antedates the very important Instruction of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments of June 29, 1941, Sacrosanctum 
Matrimonii Institutum, still this document will be the more thoroughly ap- 
preciated if studied in conjunction with such a manual as that of Dr. de } 
Smet. 
The high standards of pre-war craftsmanship are happily evident in the | 
composition of this volume. Especially is this true of the quality of the type 
and paper as well as the remarkable freedom from typographical errors. | 
The matrimonial path is often a rough one, for parish priest and confessor { 
as well as for the parties toa marriage. This rough way will be made com- 
paratively smooth for the priest who masters such a serviceable text as that 
of Praxis Matrimonialis. 


Weston College James E. Risk, S.J. 


MepicaL Etuics For Nurses. By Charles J. McFadden, O.S.A., Ph.D. 
Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Company, 1946. Pp. xv + 356. $3.00. 

A mere survey of the contents of this book will indicate its usefulness as a 
textbook. Two chapters are devoted to general ethics—a rather brief 
treatment, but adequate for the purpose. The special topics treated in the 
other thirteen chapters that make up the body of the book are the fol- 
lowing: Christian marriage, with a discussion of contraception and the use 
of the safe period; abortion, direct and indirect, with an analysis of many 
pertinent practical problems, especially ectopic gestation; sterilization; 
assistance at immoral operations; the Christian philosophy of suffering; 
truthfulness and professional secrecy ; baptism, and the last sacraments. In 
the Appendix, besides treating at length of the care of non-Catholic patients 
and highly recommending ‘“The Apostolate to Assist Dying non-Catholics,” 
the author includes a statement of the Ten Commandments, an excerpt 
from the New Testament concerning the reward for caring for Christ’s 
“least brethren,” the Pledge of Florence Nightingale, the Oath of Hippoc- 
rates, and excerpts from the Moral Code for Catholic Hospitals. At the 
conclusion of each chapter are many cases to be discussed by students, and 
a list of helpful and up-to-date references. The book has a Foreword by 
Monsignor Fulton Sheen and a good index. 

Rating Father McFadden’s book according to 2 general impression, the 
most exacting critic could hardly style it less than excellent. The author 
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has made a careful selection of material, has arranged it with a fine sense of 
proportion, has explained it clearly, and has preserved a well-balanced 
judgment in treating controversial questions. 

Even a work of such general excellence as this admits of improvement in 
certain particulars. Among the possible improvements that occurred to me 
are the following. The discussion on probabilism (p. 22) struck me as being 
introduced rather abruptly. In treating the vincibly erroneous conscience 
(p. 21) and what he calls privative ignorance (pp. 39-40), the author does 
not make it clear that even in these cases moral responsibility for evil 
effects presupposes advertence to the possible evil effects. The statement 
that the Church dissolves a marriage when the Pauline Privilege is applied 
(p. 54) is hardly accurate. In limiting the meaning of “mutilation” to 
“immoral mutilation” (p. 216), the author causes confusion; for mutilation, 
according to its ordinary definition and in keeping with traditional principles, 
is not necessarily immoral, and the author himself is not consistent with his 
unusual terminology (p. 237). As I mentioned before, the references are 
in general very helpful; but I was surprised to find no references to the ap- 
pendix on medical ethics in the latest edition of Cronin’s Ethics, Volume II. 
Also, the cases are stimulating, but if Father McFadden has not prepared a 
teacher’s handbook with answers to these cases, I would suggest that he do 
so. Some of the proposed cases are extremely difficult ; and many a teacher 
with a heavy schedule might reject this book simply because the cases would 
bring up problems that he is not prepared to answer. 

The foregoing observations indicate some of the possible improvements 
that occurred to me. I was also impressed by certain points that seemed 
debatable, especially with regard to sterilization and co-operation. I doubt 
if it is necessary for a disease of the reproductive organs to be so serious as 
to endanger life, even to justify the removal of the organs, much less the 
risk of sterility involved in mild irradiation, as the author seems to imply 
(p. 223). It seems to me that the avoidance of almost continuous illness 
and pain is a sufficient moral justification for treatments and operations 
that might result in sterility. And as for estimating causes that justify 
occasional material assistance at immoral operations, I would readily 
agree with the author that this is a difficult matter; but I think that he has 
kept too much on the side of safety in grading his reasons. The very least 
reason he proposes is the loss of a week’s salary (p. 259). 

Another debatable point is the terminology regarding sterilization. 
Father McFadden seems to hold that direct sterilization is sometimes per- 
missible (p. 250). Ihave noted this same terminology in other books. Yet 
I wonder whether it is accurate and whether it would not be better and more 
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in keeping with the decree of the Holy Office of 1940 to explain all permis- 
sible sterilizations as indirect. 


St. Mary’s College G. Ketty, S. J. 


CouNSELS TO ConFEsSORS: A DiscoURSE ADDRESSED TO AN ASSEMBLY 
OF MISSIONARY Priests. By St. Leonard of Port Maurice. The New- 
man Bookshop: Westminster Md., 1946. Pp. xii + 86. $1.50. 

This little volume is a reprint of a translation, published in the latter half 
of the last century, of the Discorso Mistico e Morale of St. Leonard of Port 
Maurice, O. Min. (1676-1751). An exhortatory instruction delivered to a 
group of priests who were engaged, like the Saint himself, in preaching pop- 
ular missions, it embraces that part of the modern moral treatise on the sacra- 
ment of penance which deals with the duties of confessors. A relatively large 
portion of the book is devoted to the absolution of recidivists and of penitents 
who are in occasions of sin. St. Leonard vigorously combats the error of 
those confessors who would maintain that absolution can always be given to 
penitents of these classes. He requires that habitual sinners who have shown 
no amendment whatever after two or three confessions in which they have 
been given salutary and practical advice by the confessor, should manifest 
their contrition in some manner that will be more convincing than a mere 
assertion. However, the signs of true contrition that are acceptable are not, 
in any rigorous sense, extraordinary. The nature of an occasion of sinisex- 
plained particularly well; and it is interesting to note that the Saintcon- 
siders only that relative occasion a proximate one in which the penitent falls 
into sin “always or nearly always or at least frequently.” 

There is nothing to be found here that is not available in any of the ordinary 
manuals, either excerpted by the authors from the present work, or from the 
earlier writers on whom St. Leonard depended. It was obviously not his 
intention to add to the speculation on the problems involved, but to present 
the common teaching of theologians up to his time. This is done in an in- 
teresting, rapid, conversational style. 


W oodstock College Tuomas E. HENNEBERRY, S. J. 


JUSTICE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. By Emil Brunner. Translated by 
Mary Hottinger. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945. Pp. vi + 304. 
$3.00. 

In his book, The State in Catholic Thought, H. A. Rommen has written: 
“«, .. the age of controversy between the divided Christian Churches, which 
somehow presupposes a substantially Christian Society, is definitely gone, 
and... we have entered an era of co-operation, against paganizing in- 
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fluences, between the Churches and all who are of good will. Upon what 
basis is such a co-operation possible? Upon what basis is it possible 
especially in the field of socio-economic, political, and international action? 
Upon such a basis as can be shared by all co-operating members. This 
basis is the natural law” (p. 215). 

Against the realization of this thesis an obstacle is raised in Emil Brun- 
ner’s Justice and the Social Order. For this is a work which would cause 
division of the common basis. It aims at a sectarian, Protestant explana- 
tion of the natural order of justice. “While the Catholic Church, drawing 
on centuries of tradition, possesses an impressive systematic theory of justice, 
Protestant Christianity has had none for some three hundred years past.” 
“Tf this is indeed the case, there is no need to justify the attempt to establish 
a doctrine of justice on Protestant principles” (p. 1). And again: “In form 
and substance, the present volume may be taken as a confession of this 
Protestant faith” (p. 92), i.e., of the Protestant as opposed to medieval 
Catholic understanding of the meaning of the law of nature. 

Fortunately for the cause of Christian co-operation, this principal object 
of the book is not attained. Rather—and this is contrary to the author’s 
purpose—a thoughtful reader will find here a powerful argument for true 
Christian unity. For there is no Protestant system of mundane justice, nor 
can there be. As Tawney has well pointed out (Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism, p. 101) the logic of Luther’s religious premises “riveted on the 
social thought of Protestantism a dualism which, as its implications were 
developed, emptied religion of its social content, and society of its soul.” 
The fundamental principle of justification by faith alone logically voids any 
attempt to give religious values to social institutions. And this, fundamen- 
tally, is the reason why even the most earnest efforts of men like Brunner 
have been met by an ever-increasing secularization of society in the post- 
Reformation world. 

This is not to say that there is a Catholic natural law or a Catholic system 
of natural justice. But the essential unity of truth must inevitably bring it 
about that the “‘order of nature” can find a place only in the system which 
recognizes the harmony of all orders, natural and supernatural, religious and 
secular, which have come from the one will of God. Natural justice is 
Catholic only in the sense that in the teaching of the Catholic Church 
alone has it been able to find shelter and growth. 

Evidence of this fact is found in the uneven quality of Brunner’s book. 
Where, forgetful of sectarian prejudices, he has analyzed the “order of crea- 
tion,” the author has freshly and cogently presented the cause of personal 
freedom in an organically constituted society against the errors of liberalism 
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and totalitarianism. On the other hand, when his conclusions are linked 
with specifically Protestant doctrines they lose their logical consistency and 
convincing power. 

To exemplify: According to the Reformers, “secure and clear knowledge 
of the principles of mundane justice can only be obtained from the knowledge 
of the Creator and his will as it is revealed to us in Scriptural history and 
doctrine” (pp. 91-92). Yet the reader is puzzled on finding that this “clear 
knowledge’”’ is to be discovered neither in the New nor in the Old Testament: 
“The New Testament contains but scant indication of a Christian doctrine 
of mundaneinstitutions” (p.117). And toincrease the confusion the author 
goes on to say that this fact is not in any way surprising, because “firstly, it 
was to be assumed that the basic facts were familiar to everybody, secondly, 
the message of Christ and his apostles, and the primitive Christian com- 
munity, were concerned with greater things than the framing of worldly 
systems, and thirdly, for the Christian community at its foundation, since it 
formed a tiny minority in the Roman Empire, and had no voice in its public 
affairs, the shape of wordly systems was of no immediate interest to them” 
(p. 118). 

As for the Old Testament, we are told that to seek a social ethic here “can- 
not but give rise tothe gravest misgivings.” The Ten Commandments 
themselves, though of “incomparable catechetical importance... for the 
instruction of a Christian congregation,” cannot be used as the basis of a 
doctrine of justice. ‘‘Luther’s assertion, explicitly repeated by Calvin, that 
the Old Testament law can have no direct meaning for us as a rule of conduct 
remains in principle true” (p. 122). 

The same logical inconsistency, traceable again to a divided interest in 
objective justice and sectarian polemic, can be found in more particular de- 
tails. Throughout the work the author is much exercised to defend personal 
freedom against the modern menace of the totalitarian state in any of its 
forms. That defense is found in the order of justice established by the 
naturallaw. The rights of men, their personal freedom, are ordained by the 
law of nature—“cuique suum”—by the divine order of creation. ‘The idea 
of justice and the concept of a divine law of justice are one and the same 
thing” (p. 46). There is a “superhuman, supreme or ultimate tribunal,” 
“a standard which transcends all human laws, contracts, customs and usages, 

a standard by which all these human standards are measured” (ibid.). In 
the present conflict with the palpable injustice of the totalitarian state, 
man’s only hope is this idea of the law of nature, since by it alone can the 
rights of man be vindicated. Men have the right “‘to resist a political power 
which has degenerated into tyranny” (p. 94). 
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Yet with dismaying insouciance he destroys this bulwark of liberty with 
the Reformers’ doctrine of the relationship between natural law and the 
positive law of the state. “Tf, as was fully the case in the medieval world, 
the ‘law of nature’ implies that a law of the state must not be obeyed if it 
conflicts with the law of nature, and hence is unjust, the law of nature means 
an intolerable menace to the system of positive law.... Nostate law can 
tolerate a competition of this kind presented by a second legal system. ... 
That is the point at which the Reformers diverged most widely from the view 
of medieval Catholicism. They took their stand clearly on the side of posi- 
tive law, only granting to the law of nature the function of a criterion” (p. 
93). 

The illogical retreat from his original philosophic view of the supremacy 
of the natural law is a disservice to the cause of justice for which he stands. 


Weston College Wru1am F. Drummond, S.J. 


L’Ex£GESE DE Ss. AUGUSTIN PREDICATEUR. By Maurice Pontet. Paris: 
Aubier, 1944. Pp. 636. 

This book is warmly recommended to Scripture scholars. It is, as one 
may gather from the title, an important chapter in the history of Catholic 
exegesis. Catholic exegesis has a long history, both before and after St. 
Augustine. Yet his exegetical methods and principles, no less than his 
theological doctrines, ruled the West for a thousand years. 

Pére Pontet, a French preacher of renown, limits his book to St. Augustine 
“prédicateur.” He distinguishes three classes in the exegetical writings of 
St. Augustine that have come down to us: (a) private notes (e.g., Adnota- 
tiones in Job), which were not meant to be preached or published ; (b) theoret- 
ical and practical treatises on exegesis (e.g., De doctrina christiana); (c) 
actual sermons, including the Enarrationes in Psalmos and the Tractatus in 
Joannem. It is the last class that the author has chiefly in mind. 

In the Introduction (pp. 1-30), Pére Pontet gives us a brief but scholarly 
account of the genuinity, the dates, and the transmission of the sermons, and 
then outlines the problem he set himself. To St. Augustine, as to the 
Fathers generally, to preach meant to explain Scripture. How, then, does 
St. Augustine handle the Scripture text on which his sermon is based? 
Does he have a general method, and if so, how faithfully does he adhere to 
it? How much of his method is traditional, and how much his own? 
Among the thousands of texts interpreted, can we discern leading ideas, 
lasting discoveries? 

Apart from the Introduction, the book consists of three parts: Milieu et 
influences (pp. 35-253), Principes généraux d’exégése (pp. 255-384), Les 
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oeuvres matiresses (pp. 387-580). There is no general index, but there are 
indexes of proper names, of Scripture texts, and of symbols. The bibliog- 
raphy (pp. 611-32), though not complete, is ample and up-to-date. The 
author acknowledges his indebtedness to Pierre de Labriolle, who died in 
1940; to H. I. Marrou, who published a work on a kindred subject; and 
above all to the professors of the scholasticate at Fourviére near Lyons; 
in fact, the book is the seventh of a series published under the direction of 
its theological faculty. 

I shall not delay on the first part, where the author describes St. Augus- 
tine the preacher: his preparation and delivery, his varied audience, his 
success, etc. Though interesting, inasmuch as they reveal the Saint’s 
holiness, charity, and fascination, yet these pages touch only the psycholog- 
ical background of his exegesis. 

The second part outlines the general principles of St. Augustine’s exegesis. 
Scientific exegesis was only then a-borning with St. Jerome at Bethlehem. 
St. Augustine indeed enunciated many principles of textual, literary, and 
historical criticism that have stood the test of time; yet he himself often 
neglected them or at least was not consistent in their application. One prin- 
ciple, by no means proper to St. Augustine, is that Scripture is obscure, a 
sacramentum, a mystery, because it reveals to us God who dwells in light 
inaccessible. Furthermore, in giving us the Scripture, God wanted us not 
merely to skim over its pages, but to ponder and meditate, to search for its 
hidden meaning; if Scripture were easy, it would become trite. 

In connection with the obscurity of Scripture, the question is broached 
whether St. Augustine held a multiplicity of literal senses in Scripture. The 
author answers in the negative. St. Augustine based his exegesis on this 
principle, which he learned from St. Ambrose: “Littera occidit, spiritus 
vivificat” (II Cor. 3:6). Where St. Augustine allows several meanings of 
the same text, he refers to the spiritual sense: personal applications, possible 
orthodox interpretations of an obscure text, symbolical or mystical ref- 
erences to other parts of Scripture, to Christ and the Church. It is thus 
that Scripture becomes “spirit and life” (John 6:63). In overstressing the 
literal sense and its unicity, we moderns detract from the excellence of 
Scripture; we lose that wealth of symbolical and allegorical interpretation 
which characterizes the Augustinian and Thomistic tradition. Is not this 
also the mind of Leo XIII and Pius XII, both of whom urge Scripture schol- 
ars and preachers not to neglect the theological and the spiritual sense? 

One supreme rule of Augustinian exegesis is that Scripture is to be ex- 
plained by itself. Like the Fathers before him generally, St. Augustine sees 
no need of going outside of Scripture for its interpretation; rather, its various 
passages, words, names, symbols, figures, etc., are to be compared with one 
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another as they occur and wherever they occur. After all, the whole of 
Scripture is God’s word, and its books are the only ones that God has given 
us. With this idea in mind, St. Augustine could dispense with most of the 
questions treated at length in our modern introductions. 

Part of chapter five is devoted to St. Augustine’s interpretation of the 
titles of the Psalms, of proper names, and of numbers (pp. 272-304). To his 
mind, they are all sacramenta, whose hidden meaning will reveal itself 
only to pious meditation. Each title contains the clue for the right under- 
standing of the Psalm, and both titles and Psalms are the prophetic an- 
nouncement and spiritual preparation of the Incarnation. The proper 
names also hide a deeper meaning, but St. Augustine, who knew no Hebrew, 
had to rely on earlier translations to discover it. His predilection for 
finding a spiritual sense in every number is well known. All the numbers 
which St. Augustine explained to his own satisfaction are examined by the 
author—not always in the same way or with the same application. 

It is impossible in a brief review tc give an idea of the wealth of 
information, the thoroughness of discussion, the sureness of touch that 
characterize the book. Pére Pontet sidesteps none of the problems tra- 
ditionally connected with St. Augustine’s exegesis, and exhibits unusual 
competency in coming to a definite answer. 

There are just a few minor points, pertaining to the presentation of the 
matter, which did not meet with the approval of this reviewer. First, I 
doubt if there is a single page without at least one misprint. Then, too, 
more headings and subheadings distributed through the book would be a 
great help to the reader; since each of the eleven chapters, though preceded 
by a brief summary, runs to some fifty pages, an occasional break would be a 
relief. Finally, throughout the book, the footnotes occupy half of each page, 
sometimes a little less, often more. Though scholars differ in theory and 
practice on what should go into footnotes, yet it seems to me that too much 
of the matter has been relegated to that inferior position. Should not the 
most characteristic sayings couched in St. Augustine’s own inimitable Latin 
have been placed in the text? Nevertheless, I can honestly say: “Tolle, 
lege.” 


Weston College A. C. Corter, S. J. 


AUGUSTINE’S QuEST OF WIsDoM: LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE BISHOP 
or Hippo. By Vernon J. Bourke. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 
1945. Pp. xi + 323. $3.00. 

In the fifteen centuries which have elapsed since the death of St. 
Augustine, Christian life and institutions have passed through great and 
convulsive changes. Yet all these centuries have used his writings for 
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instruction, meditation, and consolation. And neither his influence nor his 
reputation has diminished. Quite the contrary. Not only is it true, ac- 
cording to a celebrated remark, that Augustine is one of the men who have 
most honored mankind, but also he is one of the men who will always be 
most intimately present in the history of Western civilization. 

But precisely because Augustine’s writings are sucha Christian treasure, 
many have distilled from them an essence which is labeled Augustinian or 
Augustinianism. The life of Augustine is generally lost behind our recol- 
lections of a doctrinal Augustinian synthesis. It is, of course, the lot 
of great men not only that they should shape history, but also that history 
should shape them. And history has shaped Augustine, drawing on him 
and using him according to the particular urgencies of this or that age. In 
any case, it remains a fact that the life of Augustine after the writing of the 
Confessions is, for the most part, a story lost in administration and con- 
troversy. That is why an account of that life is never out of place—par- 
ticularly when it is written by a patient student in language which without 
sacrificing truth to popularization remains quite readable. 

Dr. Bourke has observed what seems to me to be one of the important 
requirements of any biographer of Augustine: to write quietly, almost un- 
obtrusively; he has tried, not to match the intensity and depth of that life 
with any tricks of rhetoric, but rather to express that life with the subdued 

' 





undertones of one who hopes to catch its magnificence only from a distance. 
And, in truth, what can any historian of Augustine do but describe that 
great lover of God with the embarrassed recognition of all that separates 
the description from the reality? 

The central thread of Dr. Bourke’s book is the story of Augustine the 
lover of divine wisdom. We can follow that story not only across the 
changing scenes of Augustine’s life—Carthage, Rome, Milan, Cassiciacum, 
Tagaste, Hippo—but also in the unfolding of Augustine’s life—from pride 
to humility, from materialism to truth, from sin to servitude to the liberty 
of the sons of God—and in Augustine the writer and the controversialist— 
from the early dialogues in the famous retreat of the year 386, across the 
controversial treatises of Augustine the Bishop to that last period, called by 
Dr. Bourke the mature mind of Augustine, represented by the De Trinitate, 
the De Genesi ad litteram and the De civitate Dei. 

No one can pretend that it was an easy task to weave into one story of a 
little over three hundred pages an account of Augustine’s career as an in- 
tensely active churchman, a voluminous and indefatigable writer, a Chris- 
tian thinker of extraordinary complexity. Dr. Bourke might have written 
a strictly factual biography of Augustine’s life as an administrator, or a 
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literary history of his works, or an examination of his thought. He rather 
undertook to give a record of the life and thought of Augustine in which we 
find, sometimes with quite understandable rapidity, sketches of his funda- 
mental ideas and writings as seen against the busy background of his very 
active career. Everything considered, I believe that Dr. Bourke has 
achieved a good measure of success in the presence of so imposing an enter- 
prise. He has a substantial acquaintance with the literature of his subject 
and is in close touch with his sources; he has considerable understanding of, 
and sympathy for, St. Augustine; his judgments are moderate and balanced. 
There are, to be sure, minor lapses, which earlier reviewers have already 
noticed. For my part, I would have wished to see the biography much 
larger as well as a more substantial doctrinal analysis. But that is to wish, 
not so much for a bigger or a better book, as for a different book—in fact 
two different books. Dr. Bourke set himself the task of writing a brief 
biography of Augustine for a large general audience, not an erudite work for 
professors. 

There would seem to be no need for insisting on the fact that A ugustine’s 
Quest of Wisdom is a biographical work. Yet, in his recent review of the 
book (Speculum, XXI [1946], pp. 360-61), Mr. Emanuel Chapman insists on 
being dissatisfied. He agrees that scholarship and good popularization can 
go hand in hand, but seems to think that, though both are present in Dr. 
Bourke’s book, they do not go together. His reasons are remarkable. He 
objects to a chronological method of treating Augustine’s works in a book 
which sets out to bea biography. Nor does he like Dr. Bourke’s method of 
summarizing Augustine; he prefers what he calls a dialectical analysis of 
Augustine’s works. Nevertheless, it is a patent fact that chronology and 
the literary device of summarizing important works are the standard tools 
of the biographer and the historian. Mr. Chapman forces us to wonder 
whether he is thinking of an abstraction called Augustinianism or of a man 
called Augustine. 

Now, a review of a book written by Dr. Bourke should not be the occasion 
for discussing someone else’s ideas. Yet it is a fact that Mr. Chapman’s 
complaints raise the whole question as to how a biography of St. Augustine 
is to be written. This is particularly true when Mr. Chapman argues that 
Dr. Bourke should have given a philosophical appreciation of Augustinian 
mysticism. I hope that Mr. Chapman is not serious. There are too many 
philosophers who try to understand extraphilosophical realities by means of 
philosophical tools. Whether he knows it or not, Mr. Chapman is com- 
plaining that Dr. Bourke did not philosophize the religious texture of 
Augustine’s thought out of existence. In the presence of Augustine, it is 
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better to be shy with Dr. Bourke than to disfigure life by trying to reproduce 
it conceptually. Had Mr. Chapman contented himself with saying that, 
measured by the exalted yardstick of the Confessions, any biographer of 
Augustine is at a distinct disadvantage, he would have had truth on his 
side, and Dr. Bourke would unquestionably have agreed with him. But 
the great reality of Augustine’s contemplative life cannot be reproduced on 
any philosophical canvas or by any philosophical tools. If we wish to see the 
Augustine of history in all his trembling and overpowering love of God, we 
must look at a man and not at a doctrine; and when we look at the man 
Augustine, we must see from a distance—the distance which separated 


Jacob from Rachel. 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto ANTON C. Pecis 


THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE OF HuGH or Saint Victor. By John P. 
Kleinz, M.A. Washington: The Catholic University of America Press, 
1944. Pp. xv + 147. $2.00. 

Until recent times it had become an accepted procedure in historical writing 
on the twelfth century to describe the School of St. Victor as mystical and 
then to dismiss it as inimical to rational inquiry and natural science. The 
admirable researches of European scholars during the last five decades, how- 
ever, have supplied the corrective. Thus they call for a new appreciation of 
the nature of Victorine thought and its importance for the history of medi- 
eval thought. Father Kleinz’s doctoral dissertation may be regarded as a 
not inconsiderable contribution to this movement of revaluation. This 
first adequate account of the theory of knowledge of Hugh of St. Victor is 
given in seven informative and well-documented chapters. The term “theory 
of knowledge” is to be taken in its ancient Scholastic meaning rather than in 
the modern critical sense. 

In his introductory approach, Father Kleinz employs the findings of recent 
research to situate Hugh with regard to the problem of reason and revelation. 
While not going so far as Kilgenstein and claiming that Hugh reached a com- 
plete solution, Father Kleinz regards Hugh’s solution of this central problem 
of Scholasticism as being in essence what St. Thomas developed so accurately 
and satisfactorily. He further indicates the real influence which this solution 
exerted on the general movement towards a separate science of philosophy 
and on the history of Scholastic method. 

Hugh of St. Victor is to be seen in his works as the Christian Platonist 
writing under the inspiration of St. Augustine. He rears his theory of knowl- 
edge on the Augustinian hierarchy of being—world, soul, and God. Never- 
theless, though body and soul are conceived in the Platonic manner as dis- 
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parate entities, sense knowledge is analysed and the sense-object studied more 
in the manner of Aristotle than of Plato. With regard to the greatly agitated 
question of universals, Hugh seems not to have heeded its crying demand for 
settlement ; yet, to the extent that he did commit himself to a position, it was 
in the direction of the Aristotelian solution of moderate realism. When he 
accepts the traditional distinction of intelligence and reason, it is a Platonic 
intelligentia that he would superimpose on a ratio which is both Augustinian 
and Aristotelian in character. Again, whereas his division of philosophy is 
fundamentally that of Aristotle—theoretical, practical, logical, and mechan- 
ical—it is strongly colored with the Augustinian distinction of science and 
wisdom. ‘Thus is seen the generally eclectic character of Hugh’s theory of 
knowledge. 

On the other hand, in his use of the Lichtmetaphysik and the theory of il- 
lumination, Hugh does not reproduce St. Augustine so much as he anticipates 
St. Thomas: reason is the natural inner light of the soul, and direct illumi- 
nation of the intellect is necessary only for mystical knowledge on the plane of 
contemplation. 

At bottom, Hugh’s theory of knowledge is that of a follower of Plato and 
St. Augustine, but in his writings one observes a definite entrance of Aris- 
totelian concepts into medieval philosophy. Father Kleinz clearly indicates 
the transitional nature of the Victorine’s theory of knowledge and exhibits a 
fine historical sense in laying down the boundaries of his own position as 
against many extreme opinions relative to Hugh of St. Victor. For this 
reason, the present work is invaluable as a contribution to a more intensive 
knowledge of the history of twelfth-century thought. Furthermore, it is 
quite in the scholarly tradition of Clement Baiimker, Martin Grabmann, 
Ludwig Baur, and other modern Scholastic historians. 


Weston College WILLiAM F. FINNERAN, S. J. 


LES ETAPES DE REDACTION DES EXERCICES DE S. IGNACE. By H. Pinard 
de la Boullaye, S. J. Paris: Beauchesne et Fils, 1945. Pp. vii + 68. 
39 fr. 

EXERCICES SPIRITUELS SELON LA METHODE DE S. IGNACE: By H. Pinard 
de la Boullaye, S. J. Paris: Beauchesne et Fils, 1944. Tome I: Les 
EXERCISES DE S. IGNACE. Pp. xxviii + 314. 102 frs. Tome II: RetTRAITEs. 
Pp. vii + 361. 123 fr. 

In his dense brochure on the various stages of the textual evolution of the 
Spiritual Exercises, Pére Pinard has faced a problem that only the most 
penetrating scholarship and patient devotion were equal to. Pére Pinard’s 
scholarship is well known, and his filial devotion eases the sometimes arid 
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reading his pages make, but it must be said that his conclusions will not 
please all. 

The first draft of the Exercises had been finished when St. Ignatius left 
Manresa in February, 1523; the final and definitive redaction was formally 
approved by Paul III in 1548. Between those two dates there took place a 
textual evolution that had its roots in St. Ignatius’ varied personal expe- 
riences, his wider dealings with souls, his illuminations from on high, and his 
formal theological studies. (Can we reconstruct the various stadia of the 
text from 1523 to 1548? 

It is a problem that is not merely antiquarian but practical too, for if we 
could discern the growth of the text, we would be better able to assess em- 
phases, importance, meaning. But it is no facile problem, Pére Pinard 
confesses, and one feels that he would be content, if not to solve, at least 
to clarify the problem. According to the author, the reasons for this diffi- 
culty are twofold. First, the suppleness or the simplicity of the primitive 
Manresan redaction of the Exercises would permit the subsequent in- 
troduction of material which we today judge to be key-pieces in the structure 
of the Exercises. Therefore, the mere fact that a meditation fits tightly into 
the logical progression of the whole Exercises does not prove, by itself alone, 
that that meditation belongs to the primitive redaction. Secondly, the 
presence in a given meditation of Scholastic terms, scripture references, and 
the like, which might argue a provenience from St. Ignatius’ academic days, 
need not prove more than that the phrase itself, not the meditation in which 
it is inserted, is late in origin. 

The critical norms which Pére Pinard appeals to in order to arrive at his 
“conclusions tantét vraisemblables, tant6t sérieusement probables ou bien 
proches de la certitude” (p. 3), are the following: St. Ignatius’ self-testi- 
mony in his Autobiography, the evidence of his early companions, the 
differing psychological complexion of the Saint at the various stages of his 
life, and a careful scrutiny of the text of the Exercises with a com- 
parative study of all the different extant texts and copies. Not all 
of these criteria admit of easy handling; the last two surely evoke a reserve 
in the reader. 

The crux of the whole problem is this: When St. Ignatius left Manresa 
in 1523, waat was the content of the primitive redaction of the Exercises 
that he took with him? Laynez wrote that at Manresa the Exercises were 
substantially (“cuanto 4 la sustancia’’) already in existence. Pére Pinard 
is prepared to admit that the substance of the Exercises at Manresa consti- 
tuted a much more rudimentary spiritual document than would, for in- 
stance, Codina, the editor of the Monumenia edition of the Exercises. Thus, 
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he defends as later accessions (1528-35), whether in whole or in part, the 
Foundation, the Three Classes, the Three Degrees of Humility, and the 
Contemplation on Love. In this matter Leturia (“‘Génesis de los Ejercicios 
de s. Ignacio y su influjo en la fundacién de la Compafifa de Jestis,” AHSI, 
X [1941], 16-59) adopts a position that lies rather nearer Pinard than Codina. 
Yet the evidence at hand does not seem to permit such a confident determi- 
nation of the Manresan Exercises as Pinard makes, and surely Codina’s 
argumentation in favor of the more conservative view is, though doubtless 
less subtle, impressive. Dudon (Saint Ignace de Loyola, Paris, 1934, pp. 
277-8) thinks that the elements of evidence are lacking which would permit 
us to translate Laynez’ vague word “substance” into any very detailed 
notation. When confronted with this solid disclaimer of Dudon’s, perhaps 
some will find Pinard’s construction somewhat livresque. 

Then too, is not the problem complicated by the fact that Ignatius was 
never an experienced writer, and that therefore the use of internal criticism 
is made the more treacherous? Finally, it is useful to recall that the 
Exercises are not a book in the routine sense of the word; that they are 
meant primarily for the director rather than for the exercitant; that they 
are subject to the constant adaptation of the director; that there is, and 
always has been, a living oral tradition that has its place in the use and the 
interpretation of the Exercises. These considerations make a difficult 
problem so much the more difficult. 

One who is willing to give this book that patient reading which it deserves 
and to follow the argument with the Monumenta text of the Exercises at 
hand, will find his task most rewarding in a knowledge of the Exercises that 
is the deeper and the surer. 


In the volumes entitled Les Exercices de s. Ignace, Pére Pinard aims to help 
those retreat directors who face the difficult task of adapting the Exercises 
to classes of exercitants quite unlike the exercitant primarily envisaged by 
St. Ignatius in his thirty-day retreat. The author is thinking chiefly 
of exercitants who, like religious, are already living a high and vigorous 
spiritual life, but who, if confronted with the same truths in the same guise 
over and over again, may experience a certain tonelessness and ennui. 
In such cases, what adaptations of the Exercises are legitimate and useful? 
To this end Pére Pinard proposes a series of studies calculated to present 
the master ideas, the key-pieces of the Exercises, and to point out the in- 
ternal logic which links up and gives finality to these master ideas. This 
manual is meant to equip the retreat master with a sound exegesis of the 
text of the Exercises and thus to enable him, whenever he chooses to depart 
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from the text itself, to make an adaptation that is both skilful and faithful 
to the spirit of the original. Thus we have here a study that is neither an 
interlinear commentary nor yet a mere series of detached essays. The 
author treats of all the main meditations; and there are shorter notices on 
the various rules, the two examens, the additions and the annotations, and 
the six methods of prayer. 

From all this plenty we shall select a few points for comment. In the 
Foundation, Pére Pinard’s discussion of the end of creation suffers from the 
same ambiguity which characterizes his article “Création” in the DTC. It 
is true that one can single out formulae which are quite adequate, but it is 
equally true that other statements on the same matter are less so. Surely 
it is wrong, and so spiritually prejudicial, to speak of God as the finis cui 
of creation. As Pére Pinard says, God creates purely to give and not to 
get. How then can He be in any sense the end to whom any profit accrues? 
Indeed, it is God’s gifts to us that precisely constitute His glory. But if 
there is any suggestion that God in creating is seeking some return from His 
creature, no matter how attenuated that return may be conceived to be, 
then that is wrong and a disservice to spirituality. Further, it is dubious 
whether the Foundation is meant to be as sharply focused on practical res- 
olutions as Pére Pinard makes it out to be. Can it not be argued that the 
Foundation is a spiritual document meant primarily to instruct, to inform, 
to provoke a dynamic act of faith in the divinely constituted order of things, 
in that great circular movement of all things out from God and back to God, 
the Alpha and the Omega? 

With regard to the meditations on the Kingdom and the Two Standards 
Pére Pinard has muted their apostolic tonality beyond measure. To say 
that emphasis on the apostolic life in the meditation on the Two Standards is 
an “4-cété” (p. 160), or that the idea of the apostolate plays only “une part 
restreinte” (p. 138) in the Exercises, is surely equivalent to shifting in some 
degree the axis of Ignatian spirituality. It is true to say that Ignatius 
envisaged his exercitant as being free to choose a way of life other than the 
active apostolate, but it is also true that his ideal exercitant was a gifted man, 
as yet free to elect a way of life, but a likely candidate for the apostolic life. 
And surely Ignatius meant to temper all his exercitants with an apostolic 

spirit, even those who do not elect that way of life. Nadal says that at 
Manresa God led Ignatius to devote himself wholly to the divine glory 
and to the good of souls, “quam rem Ignatius duobus exercitiis, regis et 
vexillorum, maxime intellexit” (cited by A. Codina from an unpublished 
manuscript in Beitrdge zur Geschichte und zu einzelnen Teilen de Exerzitien- 
buches (Rauch, 1925], p. 38). Again, when Pére Pinard discusses the reasons 
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which led St. Ignatius to present Christ under the image of a King, he does 
not reckon sufficiently with the possibility that the image was chosen pre- 
cisely because it is an apostolic challenge proffered to those who are willing to 
share as instruments in the self-annihilating work of realizing the 
catholicity of Christ’s Kingdom. 

These strictures must not lead one to believe that the book is unrewarding. 
It is always easier to rehearse a few defects than to notice the many high 
merits of a work, and in this instance the merits are many and high. The 
book is the work of a penetrating and discerning scholar, with wide reading 
and experience, who is able to present his convictions with force and charm. 
To all who love the Exercises here is a work that will be read with real 
profit, and if in some instances the reader chooses to part from the author, 
he will only be confronting the work with that same critical independence 
that Pére Pinard wears so well. 

The volume entitled Retraites offers some specimens of the adaptation of 
the Exercises. 

Weston College FRANCIS X. LAWLOR, S. J. 


THE NEw MopernisM. By Cornelius Van Til. Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Publishing Company, Philadelphia. Pp. x + 384. $3.75. 

This book enjoys the sub-title, An Appraisal of the Theology of Barth and 
Brunner. In it Dr. Van Til, Professor of Apologetics, at Westminister 
Theological Seminary, presents a searching study and an energetic critique 
of the dialectical theologians. To the extent that one may judge from out- 
side, this work appears to be of capital importance in the movement of the 
Calvinistic restoration. It is, to be sure, of the strictly confessional type, 
hardly conducing to the union of Churches fostered by the agency of the 
World Council of “Ecumenical Fellowship.” 

Admittedly polemical in tone and method, the book would rally the forces 
of the Calvinistic persuasion and under its leadership the forces of evangeli- 
cal Christianity against what is termed the new enemy, the theology of 
crisis; an enemy the more dangerous because it offers the hand of friendship 
—a veritable fifth column in orthodox Protestant circles. An exposition 
of the real nature of the dialectical theology would reveal it as an essentially 
modern rather than an orthodox theology. A modern theology is to be 
understood as a theology which “like modern critical and dialectical philos- 
ophy seeks to be activistic and anti-metaphysical at all costs.” An acti- 
vistic theology considers God as wholly absorbed in the activity of His 
manifestation. 

Dr. Van Til chooses to study the dialectical theology in the light of a 
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broad philosophical background and would make evident to what extent 
Karl Barth and Emil Brunner have been influenced in the construction of 
their doctrine of revelation by the modern forms of epistemological theory. 
His scrutiny of this aspect of modern philosophy as issuing from the crit- 
icism of Kant is commendable for an uncommon clarity and interest of 
presentation. Modern philosophy is to be differentiated from previous 
philosophy by the measure of consistency with which it has placed the 
consciousness of man not merely at the center but at the base of all that it 
affirms of being and knowledge: that only has being, that only is rational, 
which is dependent on the configurations of the human mind. The thing-in- 
itself is replaced by the thing as shaped in thought, and truth-in-itself has 
been supplanted by truth as man regards it. For the author, all post- 
Kantian philosophy is at bottom phenomenalistic and postivistic. 

More significant, however, is the author’s judgment against modern 
Protestant theology. Schleiermacher, in his application of the critical 
principle of Kantianism to theology, reduced all the doctrines of Christianity 
from constitutive to limiting concepts. Thenceforth, in the history of 
human error, no greater intellectual chaos is to be encountered than that 
consequent on the retention of orthodox Christian formulations by a purely 
positvistic theology. In its turn, the theology of dialecticism, or the 
theology of crisis, is to be judged in all its basic aspects as a more phenom- 
enalistic and a more consistent expression of the critical principle of 
knowledge. In the writings of Barth and Brunner, the distinctions of 
Christian teaching are reduced from constitutive to limiting concepts. 
Thus, to Dr. Van Til, the consequence of this reduction is an enigmatic 
idealism that binds the terminology of genuine Christian thought to the 
service of non-Christian concepts. 

On the theological side of his analysis of the voluminous output of Barth 
and Brunner, Dr. Van Til’s ultimate point of reference is the doctrine of 
causal or temporal creation. How this is understood and employed as the 
principle of his attack is discovered in the statement that “belief in temporal 
creation is the concomitant of belief in the self-complete ontological trinity. 
The two stand or fall together” (p. 5). One recognizes here the position of 
Wyclif, adopted by Luther and Calvin. Whereas the author regards 
Protestant orthodoxy as alone possessing the true Creator-creature re- 
lationship, dialectical theology, in virtue of its rejection of temporal creation, 
is to be bracketed with modern Protestantism. He would, in addition, 
situate the Catholic doctrine, and finds it to be inconsistent, inasmuch as it 
sides with orthodoxy in its doctrine of faith and with modern Protestantism 
in its doctrine of reason; furthermore, the idea of potentiality in Catholic 
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Aristotelianism offers a point of contact with the underlying philosophy of 
dialecticism. 

On its philosophical side, The New Modernism asserts that the critical 
principle has been operative in the theology of crisis from the beginning; 
despite all development and movement during the twenty-five years since 
the publication of Barth’s first Epistle to the Romans, the thought of both 
Barth and Brunner has been consistently informed and controlled by the 
critical principle under four different aspects. The limiting concept of the 
criticism of Kant, Overbeck’s notion of primal history deriving from Kant, 
the “individual” in the dialecticism of Kierkegaard, and the idea of “ex- 
istence” in the existentialism of Martin Heidegger are indicated as the tell- 
tale marks of the curse of modernity in theology and most especially in the 
theology of crisis. 

In thus directing his attention to these four aspects, Dr. Van Til passes 
over other important factors in the evolution of the dialectical theology, such 
as Platonism, Neoplatonism and Origenism in Barth’s early period. How- 
ever, a masterful display of disputation, the limiting concept, and the notion 
of primal history are indeed to be seen in The New Modernism, as exerting 
now a conspicuous, and again a latent, influence in the Barthian theology. 
The position of Brunner, in the period following his quarrel with Barth, 
does not appear to this reviewer susceptible of the same indictment. For, 
though one cannot as yet discern with any satisfactory clarity their rational 
grounds, the more recent writings of Emil Brunner are notable for an ad- 
vocacy of some sort of natural theology and an ethic divorced from criticism. 

It must be mentioned, merely by way of parenthesis, that, in his study, 
Dr. Van Til appears to avail himself of a practice also discernible in the 
Institutes of John Calvin. Where the Institutes affirm tenets consistent 
with Catholic orthodoxy, they follow the Councils and the Fathers or, as 
the case requires, common sense and experience, while professing sole re- 
liance on the Bible. In a similar way, where The New Modernism prepares 
the epistemological basis for its criticism of the dialectical theology, it de- 
pends in fact on the philosophical premises of the moderate realism of 
Scholasticism and the contemned Aristotle, while indicating the “old 
metaphysic” of Calvin and the Westminister divines as its real support. 

However, as is to be expected of the consistent Calvinist, in stating his 
ultimate doctrine of reason, the author abandons in mid-route the path of 
moderate realism to shift to the essential fideism of the “old metaphysic.” 
Thus he would set at the same dead level with the absolute and immanentist 
autonomy of Kant and Hegel the relative and realist independence of 
Aristotle and Aquinas. To equate “pure thought,” claiming to be the 
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originative source of the real, and the limited, though real, power allowed the 
individual created intelligence in the whole Christian tradition, where being 
holds the primacy over human thought, is to operate in a philosophical 
vacuum. That Dr. Van Til does scant justice to his own thinking and thus 
empties the history of philosophy of all significance is evident in his several 
references to the Catholic doctrine of reason, but more emphatically in his 
detailed treatment of Kierkegaard. Whatever be the limitations of Kier- 
kegaard’s thought, it is poles apart from the modern notion of the 
autonomous man; indeed, it would appear at moments as too fideist to give 
proper place to the speculative philosopher. Karl Barth himself revealed 
his own original misinterpretation of Kierkegaard, when he cast him off as 
being essentially Catholic. 

Tu the course of his study, the author does not undertake a detailed dis- 
cussion of Calvin’s views, but confines himself to the judgment that any 
attempt to find similarities between the theology of Calvin and the theology 
of dialecticism will need to be limited to a similarity of words rather than of 
meaning. To this judgment one can only refuse assent. For the theology 
of dialecticism is the classic circle—the closed movement returning upon 
itself—and its dominant note is Calvin’s—the exclusiveness of the glory of 
God—transcendence forced to paradox. To be sure, no religious system 
claiming the lineage of historic Christianity should be characterized as 
dependent on the critical principle for its ultimate metaphysical justifi- 
cation; to assert this gratuitously would be a great impertinence. Yet, with 
due respect to Dr. Van Til’s religious sincerity and manifest scholarship, it 
is herewith submitted that the Calvinism he would restore appears so con- 
stituted in its main tenets as to require the critical philosophy as its ra- 
tional substructure. 

Now, in his appraisal of the theology of dialecticism, the author esteems 
as an all-determining criterion of orthodoxy “the doctrine of temporal cre- 
ation as the concomitant of belief in the self-complete ontological trinity.” 
This dogma of Calvinism involves the following concepts in irreducible 
paradox: necessity against freedom; eternal necessity against temporal 
production ; a self-complete Being against a necessary manifestation of glory 
extrinsic to It. In view of such antinomies, on what grounds are these 
concepts constitutive rather than limiting? Is it that the reality is inher- 
ently ineffable, whereas the formula represents only knowledge for us, 
only being for us? It seems that the truth-in-itself is supplanted completely 
by truth as man regards it, and, in this instance, because both the absolutely 
ultimate end of creation and what is corollary to that end are ignored in the 
system of Calvin. 
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Granting Dr. Van Til’s statement that the Critique of Pure Reason was 
not to be found at the Synod of Dort, one is bound to think that there was 
present there, with his own idea of what was being for him and what was 
knowledge for him, the autonomous man, who was to wait more than one- 
hundred and sixty years, until 1781, for the epistemological framework of 
of his religious dogmas. Calvin’s master-thought, the key-stone in the 
arch—the doctrine of election, be it supralapsarian or infralapsarian—is 
conceptually consistent with the whole of his system only through an ap- 
plication of the critical apparatus. In eternity, all effects lie folded up, as 
it were, in the First Cause; in the temporal process, they issue with inexorable 
necessity, not as distinct acts of secondary agency, but as mere manifes- 
tations of an eternal energy; and in the case of human action, not as in any 
respect owing to free-will choosing its own course. In this instance, Over- 
beck’s notion of primal history would appear necessary for ultimate consist- 
ency of formulation. In accordance with this teaching, to appeal to man’s 
moral sense, to discourse on morality, to expect man to act as a true second 
cause, is to think in terms of limiting concepts—being for us, knowledge for 
us. In his own times, Calvin found a way of escape from the moral dilemma 
inflicted on him by his doctrine of the divine ordination of evil in a dis- 
tinction of two wills in the divine nature: the one public or apparent, which 
commanded good and forbade evil, as the Scriptures teach; the other just 
but secret and unsearchable, predetermining that Adam and all the rep- 
robate should fall into sin and perish. How isthe contemporary Calvinist 
to surmount the paradox, if not in terms of the critical position, the limiting 
concept? 

Hence, at the conclusion of Dr. Van Til’s polemic, one is able to discern 
between the theology of crisis proposed by Barth and Brunner and the 
theology of Calvin, not basic antitheses, but modal shades of diversity. 
In the former, a vertiginous complexity of thought dissolves internally into 
a metaphysical nihilism; in the latter, a crudely constructed system of 
dogmas shatters under the hammer of reason into miscellaneous metaphys- 
ical riddles. For the dialectical theology, the critical philosophy fur- 
nishes the ultimate interpretative principle of transcendence; for the theology 
of Calvin, blind abandonment to a dogmatism constituted fifteen centuries 
after the close of public revelation becomes the alternative escape from the 
consequences of the uncompromising formulae of the Reformer. As 
Calvinism returns to its original dogmatism, it encounters an illogical 
situation which it can evade only by resorting to the critical philosophy or 
by declaring itself to be beyond the judgment of reason. It is either im- 
manence, carried to such an extent that man is God, or transcendence, 
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doomed of its very nature to encounter in solitude the utterly “unknown”; 
either absorption in God or despair of God. 

On the plane of doctrine, this criticism is less than conciliatory; but at the 
intellectual level, Dr. Van Til would not have it otherwise. By way of 
completing the outline of his argument for Calvinism, the author considers 
in several pages the Catholic teaching on the divine transcendence. Beyond 
the prefatory remark that he confirms his position on the basis of Erich 
Przywara’s Polarity, the writer offers no rational ground for the statement 
that the Catholic doctrine of analogia entis combines the pantheistic notion 
of the identity of God and man with the deistic concept of the absolute 
separation of man from God. To account for this enigma, this reviewer 
suggests in the first place that the author confuses St. Thomas’ proof for the 
existence of God and his doctrine of analogia entis with Father Przywara’s 
attempt to construct, on the basis of the doctrine of analogia entis, a crite- 
riological prolegomenon toa critical metaphysic of the creature. This original 
and complex theory not only awaits another volume for its complete ex- 
pression but even in its present stage of development is unacceptable to many 
of the Catholic philosophers who claim an understanding of its meaning. 
In any case, the common doctrine of analogia entis is in no way prejudiced by 
Przywara’s thought, but is preliminary to it. 

In the next place, when Dr. Van Til objects that the doctrine of analogia 
entis “works in practice with an abstract idea of essence and an equally ab- 
stract idea of being” (p. 271), he echoes Karl Barth’s protest that the God 
known through the analogy of being would be merely an abstraction. This 
objection leads one to think that the author does not know the nature of the 
proof for God’s existence proposed by St. Thomas and his commentators or, 
at least, that he fails to estimate the force of the proof from causality. For, 
as concrete and real as created things are in their manner of being, just so 
concrete and real in His mode of being must be the Creator, whose existence 
is cognized through creatures according to the law of causality. 

It is truly remarkable to what extent Dr. Van Til and the dialectical 
theologians, despite their rejection of the analogy of being, stand in need of it, 
and how it becomes, as Barth proposes it, an analogy of faith, an analogy 
resting entirely on belief. So long as the dialectical and Calvinistic theologies 
continue to discourse most especially of God and His attributes, they must 
. do so in concepts which are presented to them in human language. Yet 
concepts so derived can be employed about the Divinity, neither with the 
same meaning, nor in a wholly dissimilar meaning, but only with an 
analogous signification. Thus, Barth himself confesses that “one is left no 
other option than ultimate recourse to these ideas” (Kirchliche Dogmatik, 
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II', p. 254); but he would free them from the “danger that lurks in the anal- 
ogy”; hence God allows and commands their employment and commun- 
icates the truth to them which is not proper to themselves (ibid.). 

In striving for a finished analysis of this doctrinal impasse, Catholic phi- 
losophers and theologians are spared considerable bewilderment once they 
have recognized the true ground of this Protestant opposition to the doctrine 
of the natural knowledge of God and the analogy of being. For the point of 
departure of Barth’s assault and of Dr. Van Til’s objections to “natural 
metaphysic of the human mind” is discerned, not in technical difficulties with 
the demonstration itself, but in their refusal to acknowledge a natural and a 
supernatural order of being and hence of knowledge. The statement of 
Father Denifle: “So long as he lived, Luther had no idea of the supernatural” 
(Luther und Luthertum, p. 601), is with equal justice affirmable of Calvin in 
his Institutes. Indeed, Barth epitomizes the attitude of contemporary 
Reformed theology when he asserts that “the vitality of natural theology 
is the vitality of man as such” (Kirchliche Dogmatik, IT', p. 185); in Barthian 
language, this means the vitality of man in darkness and depravity. In 
his own dogmatic position, Dr. Van Til allows for no possible apodictic demon- 
stration of God’s existence; for him, any true Christian apologetic assumes 
God’s existence without rational proof. 

The general impression of the whole of this volume is that of an energetic 
and sincere attempt to organize the forces of evangelical Protestantism once 
again under the rallying cry, “Sola fides.” In the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries this expression ruptured the unity of the Church in the West and, 
by reason of the disintegrating factors proper to fideism, failed to bind its 
own partisans among themselves. Will the many who would hearken to this 
watchword, now that the circle has gone full turn, have a hope of success in 
union? Or must it be affirmed with Tertullian, “Schisma... est ipsa 
unitas’’? 


Westen College Wittram F. Finneran S. J. 


CHRISTIANITY RicHTLY So CALLED. By Samuel G. Craig. Philadel- 
phia: The Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co., 1946. Pp. viii + 
270. $2.00. 

This is a serious, thoughtful attempt to dispel the confusion that exists in 
the minds of many non-Catholics as to the meaning and essential content of 
Christianity. 

With over two hundred religious bodies in the United States alone, all 
claiming to be the Church of Christ, with so much talk among Protestant 
leaders about unions, mergers, and amalgamations of churches, it is not 
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surprising if the ordinary layman is confused and concludes that the word 
Christian can stand for diametrically opposed doctrines, that it makes no 
difference what you believe so long as you call yourself a Christian. It isno 
answer to tell him, as the GI’s were told, that the existence of so many 
Protestant denominations “makes for variety, but it also makes for vitality. 
While we Protestants admire the uniformity of the Roman Catholic Church, 
we believe that this is more than offset by our own freedom. . . . Every Protes- 
tant Church organized on a democratic basis can choose its own set of beliefs. 
This is democracy in religion” (Howard J. Chidley, Do You Know? [Boston, 
1942], p. 8). What the GI wanted in religion was theology, a religion that 
speaks with the authority of God. This freedom to choose one’s own beliefs 
produces anarchy, instead of vitality, in religion, as some Protestant divines 
are beginning to realize. Bernard Iddings Bell, for example, wrote recently: 
The Episcopal Church “‘is in a state of what to outsiders must seem continu- 
ous bickering. . . . The result is that within what is formally a single church 
there is disunity so real that schism seems frequently around the corner of 
next week. ... But neither the unchurched nor other Christians can too much 
fault the Episcopal Church for this sad state of affairs, because the Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Dutch Reformed, Congregationalists, and the rest are 
internally in the same situation” (Atlantic Monthly, CLXXVII [Jan. 1946], 
56 f). 

It was to do something to remedy this situation that Christianity Rightly 
So Called was written. Dr. Craig is of the opinion that it does make a dif- 
ference what one believes, at least if he wishes to call himself a Christian. 
There are certain fundamental truths essential to Christianity, to deny which 
is to rob it of all meaning and authority. In the course of his experience as 
an editor for more than twenty-five years—first of The Prestyterian and later 
of Christianity Today—he became convinced “‘that nothing is doing more to 
make matters confused and confusing in the field of religious discussion than 
the fact that those engaged in it have radically different conceptions of what 
Christianity is” (p. v). Addressing himself to the man in the pew as well 
as to the man in the pulpit, in a popular, though none the less scholarly 
fashion, the author professes to prove, not the truth or value of Christianity, 
but its specific conter.t or ¢ssential doctrines, by which it is to be distinguished 
from its counterfeits. His method is expository, not controversial; his style 
. clear, though somewhat repetitious. 

Admitting that there has never been such a multiplicity and diversity of 
definitions of Christianity as are given today, the author attributes this 
confusion, not to the Reformation of the sixteenth century, but to naturalism, 
which, since the eighteenth century, has succeeded in dividing Christians 
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into two opposing camps, the Liberals and Modernists on the one side, and 
the Fundamentalists on the other (ch. 1). 

Some have tried to bring order out of this chaos by taking the highest 
common factor of what most Christians believe and labelling this the es- 
sence of Christianity. This method is wholly inadequate. It can give us 
only a minimum, not “normal, representative Christianity.” To find out 
what Christianity is we must go back to what Christ and His apostles taught. 
However, since ‘‘there has been a fundamental type of Christianity that has 
remained essentially the same . . . there is no good reason why we should not 
take into consideration not only its primitive form but its whole historical 
manifestation in determining what Christianity is” (ch. 2). 

A study, therefore, of the New Testament and later historical manifesta- 
tions of Christianity will reveal, the author avers, “without fear of successful 
contradiction, (1) that Christianity is a religion that ascribes both its origin 
and its continuance to the (divine) Person known as Jesus Christ, (2) that 
it presents itself as a redemptive religion in the twofold sense that it offers 
salvation from both the guilt and the corruption of sin, and (3) that it is a 
religion that sets before its adherents ethical perfection as their goal” (p. 51). 
This is the essential content of Christianity. Its key-words are Incarnation, 
atonement, resurrection, regeneration, sanctification,and good works (ch. 3). 

Subsequent chapters merely elaborate this theme in view of opposing 
conceptions. Christianity is essentially a religion of the supernatural. 
Naturalists and Rationalists, therefore, cannot claim to be Christian (ch. 4). 
It is a religion which rests upon facts which must be interpreted, not arbi- 
trarily or by some “religious experience” or “inner light,” but according to 
the interpretation given these facts by the biblical writers themselves (ch. 5). 
It has both an objective and a subjective aspect; it is dependent upon the 
Person and work of Jesus Christ, but requires co-operation on the part of 
man “in what is known as conversion and sanctification issuing in holy 
living.” Liberals and Modernists therefore have no right to call themselves 
Christians, for they deny, by inference at least, that there is such a thing as 
objective Christianity. Antinomians also are ruled out because they so 
accentuate the redemptive work of Christ as to leave nothing for the Chris- 
tian himself to do (ch.6). Christianity necessarily involves a Christian code 
of morality, largely repudiated today because of the earlier rejection of fun- 
damental Christian dogmas (ch. 7). The three concluding chapters are 
“Christianity and the Bible,” “Deformations and Falsifications of Christi- 
anity,” and “The Truth and Finality of Christianity.” 

Granting Dr. Craig’s thesis that these doctrines are essential to Christi- 
anity, we ask ourselves, whom has he succeeded in eliminating from the ranks 
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of Christians rightly so called? Besides the adherents of Liberalism, Mod- 
ernism, and Antinomianism, he excludes also those who profess “Rational- 
ism and Mysticism (spelled with capital letters), Unitarianism, Christian 
Science, Unity and Russellism” (p. 252). That still leaves in the field a 
great number of Protestant sects, as well as the Orthodox and Roman 
Catholic Church. How account for the disparity in doctrine which sepa- 
rates these forms of Christianity? Simple,accordingtoourauthor. Unlike 
the former which are falsifications, these are but deformations of Christi- 
anity. “Few things are more certain than that every confession of Chris- 
tianity including our own is in some degree a deformed Christianity” (p. 
237). Nota very enlightening conclusion, and, despite the author’s protes- 
tation against doctrinal indifferentism, bound to discourage many from 
seeking the whole truth. Is this then the unity of faith which Christ prayed 
for at the Last Supper? Can all these deformations of Christianity consti- 
tute the one Body of Christ, the Church? Christ’s promise, therefore, “of 
the Spirit who would guide His disciples into all truth” (p. 45), is still 
unfulfilled. 

It is apparent that Dr. Craig has fallen into the very error which he 
charged against Harnack (p. 48), that of making his own version of the re- 
ligion of Christ the touchstone by which to distinguish true from false 
Christianity. For, though his three fundamental doctrines belong to the 
essence of Christianity, he has not proven that they constitute its whole 
essence. Both the New Testament and “subsequent manifestations of 
Christianity” teach that other doctrines are necessary for salvation, for 
example, the reception of certain sacraments and belief ‘in one holy catholic 
and apostolic Church,” which the author himself cites with approval from 
the Nicene Creed (p. 61). Can any formula of essential Christianity ignore 
these doctrines? 

The least convincing chapter of Dr. Craig’s work is ‘‘Christianity and the 
Bible.” Admitting that Christianity needs an external authority to justify 
its objective truth, he finds this authority in the Bible and the Bible alone. 
The Bible, he asserts, needs no proof of its own infallibility and divine ins pi- 
ration. Unless we can prove errors in it, we must accept its infallibility. 
The writers of the Old as well as of the New Testament claim that their 
writings are inspired. Therefore they must be so. For, “if we reject their 
inter pretation of the facts as immediately from God, and so authoritative— 
as they claim—how shall we be able to trust their statements as to the occur- 
rence of the facts themselves?” (p. 225). Christ once said: “If I bear witness 

concerning myself, my witness is not true” (John 5:31), that is, is insufficient. 
As for the interpretation of facts, everyday experience teaches us that the 
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best intentioned people in the world, even the saints themselves, often mis- 
construe and put a false meaning on clear and obvious facts. Yes, even the 
Bible needs an external authority to guarantee its inerrancy and inspiration, 
and that authority can only be an infallible church. Not long ago another 
Presbyterian minister, Dr. W. E. Orchard, studied this same question and 
set forth his conclusions in a book entitled The Necessity for the Church 
(Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1940), which we recommend for 
Dr. Craig’s perusal. 

Though eminently fair throughout, the book contains a few inaccurate 
statements of Catholic doctrine (v.g., pp. 129, 160) and an occasional histori- 
cal exaggeration (v.g., p. 194). On the whole it is a very interesting exposi- 
tion of the Protestant fundamentalist position, but disappointing, in that it 
does not go far enough in determining all that Christianity rightly so called 
must stand for. 


St. Mary of the Lake Seminary Leo A. Hocue, S.J. 


Major TRENDS IN AMERICAN CHURCH History. By Francis X. Curran, 
S. J., New York: America Press, 1946. Pp. xviii + 198. $2.50 

This volume is a quest for answers to the questions, why the majority of 
Americans are no longer Christians, and why the Catholic Church has at- 
tained its present prominence. The author finds that the history of religion 
in this country is largely the story of the reaction of Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism to a frontier environment: first, that of the agricultural borderland, 
and more recently, that of the industrial frontier in our great urban centers. 
He surveys in turn the origin of the chief types of Protestantism; Spanish 
and French missionary endeavors in. America; the colonial religious back- 
ground of British America; the impact of frontier conditions on creeds and 
sects; the cause of the chronic no-popery campaigns; the attitude of the 
Churches towards the negro; the astounding increase in unbelief; and the 
present status of Protestantism and Catholicism. He finds Protestantism to 
be disintegrating at an alarming rate, partly because of the lapse of its ad- 
herents into complete disbelief, and partly because of the proliferation of new 
sects who recruit their members from the ranks of the older sects; to stem this 
tide, consolidation of the Churches is being attempted, but this results in the 
abandonment of distinctive dogmatic beliefs; consequently there is no longer 
a credal basis for membership, and moral principles are sacrificed as well. 
By contrast, the Catholic Church is in a flourishing stage, as is attested by its 
varied activities and by the annual gain of converts from Protestantism and 


unbelief. 
In so brief a survey of so vast a subject one should not look for much that 
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was not known already. The merit of this volume lies in the simple pres- 
entation of the salient facts and trends of the history of the Churches in 
America. Since the author was treating controversial subjects, he was wise 
in bolstering his statements with copious references and footnotes. The 
appendix, consisting of a list of extant Protestant sects in America, is par- 
ticularly useful for reference, and the list of books cited in the text should 
prove a reliable guide for the reader who wishes to check a statement or pur- 
sue further study of the subject. 


West Baden College Cuar.es H. ME7zcer, S. J. 


RELIGION IN America. American Life and Institutions, Vol. I, edited by 
E. A. Benians. By William L. Sperry. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1946. Pp. xi + 318. $2.50. 

This volume on religion in America is the first of a series on American life 
and institutions planned by the Cambridge University Press for the English 
public, and the selection of religion as the subject of the first volume may be 
taken as an encouraging recognition of its primacy in a nation’s institutional 
life. 

It is not an easy task to write on religion in the United States, and Dr. 
William Sperry, a Congregational minister of Modernist views and, since 
1922, Dean of the Harvard Divinity School, was well aware of this from the 
start. An introductory chapter of neligible generalities is followed by others 
on Colonial Churches, the cause and consequences of the separation of church 
and state, the Protestant denominations, Negro Churches, Catholicism, re- 
ligious education, American theology, church union. A few “second 
thoughts” conclude the well-written, quite honest, but at times, confusing 
report. For this is not a religious history of the United States, but a report, 
with a minimum of historical background, on the current religious scene. 
It recognizes America’s debt to Europe and stresses the polity and problems 
of the Protestant denominations. 

The British public will not be inspired by the report: studied secularity in 
education ; two hundred and fifty-six denominations with little hope and less 
desire for union; one out of every two Americans outside any church; forty- 

nine per cent of the Protestant ministers without college and seminary train- 
ing; important non-sectarian divinity schools preparing ministers for any 
church and creed. Nothing is said of the content of theology in these semi- 
nary courses, and evidently the subject is not of any great concern since the 
rapid devolution of orthodox Calvinism to Unitarianism and, in turn, to the 
repudiation of any theistic belief can be viewed in terms of “gains” (pp. 
88-90). 
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Though the Catholic Church is numerically the largest in America and 
equal to the combined membership of the Baptists, Episcopalians, Metho- 
dists, and Presbyterians, the chapter devoted to Catholicism will give the 
impression that its major contribution to religion in this country is in its 
being a source of worry, and hence a bond of union, to the Protestant de- 
nominations. Dr. Sperry, on the score of impartiality, has condensed May- 
nard’s popular and personal volume, The Story of American Catholicism, and 
has added Protestant reactions to Catholics and the Catholic Church. The 
major sources of fears are three: the uncritical patriotism of American Cath- 
olics (for some unknown reason Leo’s Testem Benevolentiae is cited as support 
of the charge); a double political loyalty (no effort is made to dispel the fear) ; 
the international commitments of the Church (political freedom, evidently, 
is more endangered from this quarter than from Communism, for the author 
regrets that American sympathy for the latter lags behind). 

Some forty years ago Barrett Wendell gave what should be a real source of 
worry for Protestants. Asked by his English friend, Sir Robert White- 
Thompson, about the Harvard Divinity School, he answered: “Of late years 
it has called itself non-sectarian; and has developed, or degenerated as you 
will, into a very unspiritual, useless school of religious history and philos- 
ophy.” The reviewer thought of that comment frequently while reading this 
volume on religion in America. 


College of the Holy Cross Ww. L. Lucey, S. J. 
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